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THE GREAT AMERICAN RIFLE MATCH. 

Grant -—“I hit the first target, easy. I managed to get in on the second. Now, gentlemen, shall I try for the third, or be satigfied with two out of three ” ; 

Harrranrt (speaking for the Lancaster Convéntion)—“The unwritten law of the Republic wisely, and under the sanction of the most venerable examples, limits the Presidential 
service of any citizen to two terms. We are unalterably opposed to a third term.” 

Morton, Camznon, Conxkiine, Witson (in chorus)—-“Don’t try again! Even if you hit youl miss, and the shot would be fatal,” 
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OUR NEW STORY. 


Wr begin to-day the publication of ‘‘RepEEMED BY 
Lovr,”’ by the author of ‘* Dora Thorne,” ‘‘ The Mystery 
of the Holly- Tree,’ ‘The Shadow of a Sin,” etc. In 
this thrilling story a new shaft ts sunk into the well- 
worked but inexhaustible mine of English social life. A 
wealth of interest is brought to light by a variety of in- 
cidents and dramatic situations, by marked individuality 
of characters, by subtle analysis of motives, by sprightly 
dialogues, and by vivid description of natural scenery. 
The very title suggests a lesson applicable to society in 
every other country as well as in England. 


THE REPUBLICAN JONAH. 


RESIDENT GRANT has been wounded in 
P the house of his friends. The Republicans 

of. Pennsylvania, assembled in a State 
Convention of their representatives at Lan- 
caster on the 26th ultimo, have solemnly 
declared their “firm and unqualified adhe- 
rence to the unwritten law of the Republic, 
which wisely, and under the sanction of 
the most venerable of examples, limits the 
Presidential service of any citizen to two 
terms,” and, in recognition of this law, they 
avow themselves “unalterably opposed to 
the election to the Presidency of any person 
for a third term.” The framers of the plat- 
form, as if conscious that in concocting this 
resolution, and placing it at the head of the 
series, they were compounding a pill which 
His Excellency of the White House at Wash- 
ington could hardly be expected to roll as a 
sweet morsel under his tongue, have taken 
great pains to give the thickest possible of 
sugar-coatings to their purgative bolus. They 
accompany their pennyweight of aloes with a 
whole pound of perfumery, in the shape 
of a highly-scented resolution, “ pointing with 
pride” to the administration of President 
Ulysses S. Grant, and “ pointing with confi- 
dence to its general policy and beneficent re- 
sults.” On the whole, they seem to think 
that the events to which they “ point” in the 
career of President Grant are sufficient to 
dignify and adorn the present administration 
as “ among the most brilliant in achievement 
in our annals.” 

Yet we are told that the resolution declar- 
ing against a third term “ was received with 
overwhelming applause.” The rest of the plat- 
form was regarded as “mere leather and 
prunella.” The only thing that excites the 
enthusiasm of the Keystone Republicans is the 
discovery that they have actually screwed up 
their courage to a sticking-point where they 
dare to make a stand against the arrogant 
claim preferred by the friends of their mili- 
tary Cesar. The fact that such a declaration 
should be found necessary in this year of 
grace, coupled with the fact that the declara- 
tion is received with undissembled shouts of re- 
joicing by a Republican convention, deserves to 
be signalized as one of those epoch-marking 
events to which the Republican Party, in the 
freest possible use of its favorite gesture, 
cannot “ point with pride.” The party organs 
inform us that General Hartranft, with the in- 
stinct of a shrewd politician, obstinately re- 
fused to enter the gubernatorial race “ with 
the third-term millstone hanged about his 
neck.” Now that the “millstone ” has been 
cut away, so far as the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania can deal a blow at this stone , of 
stumbling and rock of offense, they are as 
much delighted by their good riddance of bad 
rubbish as if some brilliant stroke of positive 
statesmanship had come to retrieve the wan- 
ing fortunes of their party. If anything were 
needed to show that the present activity 
of the Republican Party revolves in a 
sphere of negations, it is furnished ready 
to our hand by the rapture with which 
this purely negative declaration was re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania Convention. Its 
members confess a sense of relief at finding 
that their party managers have been com- 
pelled at last to respect the unwritten law of 
the Republic in regard to the Presidential 
line, and that this law, sanctioned by the most 
venerable of examples, is not to be trampled 
under foot with their concurrence to please 
the ambiiion of “the great silent man” who 
has thus far allowed his friends and his 
enemies to see in him an aspirant of more 
than Cesarean immodesty in the grasp of his 
ambition, for the Roman Cesar at least made 
a show of refusing the crown, while our Re- 
publican Cesar has “neither peeped nor mut- 
tered nor moved the wing” by way even 
of feigned dissuasion from thé sordid plottings 
of placemen and flatterers. 


It would now cap the very climax of its 
political ineptitude if. on the strength of this 
negative and barren dec'a: ation the Republican 
Party of Pennsylvania and elsewhere should 
claim the gratitude and admiration of the 
loyal people of the United States, and “ point 
with pride ” to the wonderful self-abnegation 
which it has imposed on itself in refusing to 
invest General Grant with the imperial purple, 
or even to set him above George Washington ! 
Such a claim would. indeed, be only in perfect 
keeping with the pretension that the party 
deserves credit for “ férreting out and bring- 
ing to punishment” its own appointees who 
have been recently defrauding the Govern- 
ment of its lawful revenues. And yet the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania, because unused to 
such a measure of political virtue as that re- 
cently exhibited by Mr. Secretary Bristow in 
his famous coup against “the Whisky Ring,” 
are bold to ‘‘ point with pride” to it as 
deserving to enlist the sympathy and hearty 
support of honest men of all parties.” At the 
same time, as if constrained to confess to the 
rarity of this virtue, and perhaps with a sinister 
eye directed to Mr. Secretary Delano and “ the 
Indian Ring,” they announce in the ultimate 
plank of their “ platform of principles ” that 
they favor “honest men in office—men with 
brains enough to know dishonesty when they 
see it,and courage enough to fight it wherever 
they find it.” 

We fear that general Grant will see in this 
declaration “the most unkindest cut of all.” 
It has long been the lament of his political 
friends that he is strangely apathetic to 
changes affecting the personal honor and pub- 
lic integrity of those to whom he gives his 
favor and countenance. He stood by Leet and 
Stocking in their exactions upon the New 
York merchants despite a thousand protests. 
He stood by Boss Shepherd and the Washing- 
ton Ring in the face of exposures the most 
overwhelming. He believed in the inno- 
cence of Harrington, a tool of the Ring, though 
Harrington could not prove his innocence to 
even a Washington jury when put on trial for 
the most flagitious of conspiracies. He be- 
lieves in the accuracy of General Babcock’s 
tape-line measurement of public work done 
under the Shepherd dynasty, though nobody 
else, at least, outside of the contractors’ asso- 
ciation, appears to have much confidence in 
the liberal allowances of the easy-going com- 
missioner. 

Now we are quite willing to concede to our 
Republican friends the honor of having re- 
cently discovered that for many years they 
have had on their hands, without discovering 
it, a Whisky Ring of most unexampled propor- 
tions. We only ask that they shall not make 
a merit of the depredations they can no longer 
hide. In like manner we are willing to con- 
cede to the Pennsylvania Republicans all the 
credit that may be due for reaffinming the 
precedents of nearly a century in regard to the 
Presidential succession. We only ask that 
they shall not affront “a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind” by assuming to: be 
paragons of public virtue because they cannot 
stand a third-term of President Grant. When 
the sea wrought and was very tempestuous 
around the ship which carried Jonah jin its 
hold, his comrades had small scruple, and 
claimed no merit, in throwing the prophet 
overboard to save their own lives. We do 
not read that they passed any complimentary 
resolutions on the heroism with which they 
consigned their troublesome passenger to the 
tender mercies of the deep, and in throwing a 
“a tub to the whale” the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania have but emulated the selfish 
prudence of the old biblical navigators from 
Joppa to Tarshish. It remains to be seen 
whether the Republican Jonah, like his He- 
brew prototype, will, after all, come to the 
haven where he would be in spite of perils by 
land, perils by sea and perils by false brethren. 








PROPOSED MEETING OF THE 
THREE EMPERORS AT EMS. 


T would appear from a recent cable an- 
nouncement that the Royal and Imperial 
minds of Europe have not yet sufficiently ex- 
plained themselves to each other, and that 
some further interchange of thought is neces- 
sary before a satisfactory understanding can 
be mutually arrived at. Francis Joseph and 
Victor Emmanuel have had a meeting at Venice, 
and amid scenes of unusual brilliancy, and 
with surroundings of great pomp and magnifi- 
cence, they have expressed their feelings. of 
friendship, and exchanged their views on the 
affairs of the nations. The Czar Alexander 
and Emperor William have met in Berlin, ap- 
parently with similar intent and with like re- 
sults. Now~it is announced thas the three 
Emperors—the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
and Emperor William of Germany—are all, 
on an early day, to meet at Ems, a favorite 
watering-place of the German Emperor, and 
of late years prominently associated with 
political events. 

This proposed meeting of the Emperors is 
already the subject of much comment, and 
speculation is busy with its intent and possi- 
ble results. Why should it be so? The lives 
of Emperors are surely quite as valuable as 
the lives of other people. It is their duty, as 
it is the duty of other people, to use every 
legitimate means to promote health on the one 





hand and to prolong life on the other. The 
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waters of Ems are famous for their healing 
properties, just as are the waters of Saratoga 
or Gettysburg, or Sharon or Sulphur Springs. 
American citizens, Summer after Summer, 
seek out these favorite watering-places. Why 
should not European Emperors, if they feel so 
disposed, visit Wiesbaden or Selters or Ems? At 
the same time it is not to be denied that im- 
portance is, with good reason, attached to the 
Imperial reunion. Since the days of the First 
Napoleon, and particularly since his meeting 
with the Emperor of Russia on’the Raft of 
Tilsii—a raft “ which,” says the historian of 
Europe, “ will be as memorable as the cage of 
Bajazet or the conquests of Alexander ’’—these 
Imperial meetings have always been regarded 
as of serious import, and portentous of coming 
change, if not of coming trouble. It is far 
from unreasonable to conclude that this pro- 
posed meeting is the natural sequel to the 
meetings which have previously been held at 
Venice and Berlin. The-secrets of these con- 
ferences have never been fully disclosed. It 
is known, however, that the meeting at Venice 
created uneasiness at Berlin. It was said to 
be the work of France. Its object, we 
were told, was to get up an anti-German 
coalition. Although it was admitted at Ber- 
lin that the conference of the Emperor and 
the King had proved a failure so far as 
its main object was concerned, the feeling of 
uneasiness was not allayed until the Emperor 
Alexander made his appearance in the German 
capital. It was only when the Czar left Ber- 
lin that the public were made aware that Eu- 
rope had narrowly escaped another and broadly 
devastating war. The situation was really 
serious, and we are permitted to believe that 
the voice of England was added to the powerful 
voice of Russia before the war difficulty was 
got over, and peace secured. Taking these 
things into consideration, looking at the present 
unsettled and excitable condition of Europe, and 
bearing in mind how widespread and ruinous 
war would prove if the match were only ap- 
plied, it is not unnatural to attach to this pros- 
pective meeting of thé Imperial rulers great 
importance, and to regard it is a result of the 
meetings which have previously been held. 

What it is intended to do, we do not profess 
to know. It is quite probable that, as yet, 
there is no distinct and well-defined pro- 
gramme. It is fair, however, to say, in view 
of what has so recently been done, that the 
main object of the meeting is the preservation 
of the peace. On this point we think they 
will ali be found to agree. How to preserve 
the peace constitutes the real difficulty in the 
case. Germany is displeased with France 
because of the attention and care which she 
is bestowing upon herarmy. Germany is dis- 
pleased with Italy because of the unrestrained 
action of the Holy Father, for which she 
holds the Italian Government responsible. 
Germany is displeased with Belgium because of 
the free indulgence which she grants to Catho- 
lic processions, and because of the shelter she 
gives to cutthroats and assassint. These are 
but a few of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of peace. How are they to be removed? 
We see not how they can be put out of 
the way by any action of the three monarchs. 
France will not be dictated to in regard to her 
army. Italy cannot be approached by them 
in regard to the Pope. Belgium may do much 
for peace with her powerful neighbor ; but 
any suggestion coming to the little kingdom 
from the three Emperors would be offensive 
as well as ungracious. As there are other 
matters which affect Russia and Austria, and 
as England necessarily has to be considered in 
all that radically affects the different States of 
Europe, the presumption is that one of the 
fruits of the proposed mecting at Ems will be 
an attempt to bring about another Congress of 
all the Powers. A European Congress having 
for its object the rearrangement of territory 
and the rectification of frontiers would be the 
greatest sensation in these modern times. It is 
because we know that such a Congress is, in 
certain high places, contemplated and deemed 
desirable, that we attach great importance to 
this forthcoming Imperial meeting at Ems. 
For the present we see nothing in it menacing 
to the peace of Europe. 


PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, 


HE holy horror with which most Euro- 
peans contemplate the reckless destruc- 
tion of American forests would be sadly 
aggravated by a sight of the great fires which 
have devastated the forests, the villages and 
the farms of many portions of New York and 
Pennsylvania during the past fortnight. But 
forest-fires like these are not very much more 
unfamiliar phenomena in many portions of the 
United $tates—and especially in portions of the 
Northwest, where violent winds are frequent— 
than are ordinary Summer rains. The origin of 
them is generally traceable to accident, as ac- 
cidents go in this country ; but it is accident 
which has its roots in the deplorable tradition 
mutely handed down from the early days of 
American history that forests are the foes of 
civilization, not requiring to be preserved or 
rationally used, but rather, like those other 
aboriginal tenants of the continent, the In- 
dians, inviting destruction at the hands of the 
white man. And they have been most vigor- 
ously and wantonly destroyed by the white 
man. Fires carelessly or willfully kindled in 
the woods have from time to time swept down 
whole forests of timber whose present or 





prospective market value for the uses of the 


carpenter and the ship-hgilder was great, 
whose value as moderators of climate and as 
aids to agriculture was almost incalculable. 
Other forests equally worthy of preservation 
have, with almost equal wantonness, been cut 
down to rot upon the ground, or to be sent 
through the sawmills by people whose only 
interest in forests and forestry has been to 
make the largest possible profit by converting 
a tract of growing timber into marketable 
sawed-lumber. 

The idea that a growing forest possesses 
any value under the heavens is only recently 
finding its way into the American mind. 
Where trees have been cut down for lumber, 
no thought has generally been taken either 
to replant young trees or to spare the young 
trees already growing. Wherever forests have 
encountered the strides of our hurrying mate- 
rial progress they have been destroyed with 
a wastefulness and animosity apparently be- 
gotten of the same needs and the same spirit 
which caused our early settlers to esteem the 
art of cutting down a tree to be among the 
most useful accomplishments, and which still 
suggests the typifying of early American pro- 
gress by the picture of a woodman felling 
timber. To be sure, it was simply inevitable 
that in settling and bringing under the domain 
of civilization a continent of virgin fcrests 
far more of valuable timber should have 
been destroyed than could be utilized. But 
young as the country is, many sections of it 
are already old enough to have learned the 
costly folly of indiscriminately destroying for- 
ests without taking a care or doing an act for 
their restoration. The most obvious of the 
evil effects springing from this course is, that 
much good farm-lan1 in all parts of the coun- 
try, and notably in New England, has been 
rendered practically incapable of cultivation 
simply because there is no timber easily ac- 
cessible to supply the needs of the farmer for 
fuel, fencing and other purposes. A more 
disastrous effect of the ill-regulated destruc- 
tion of forests is found in the deplorable 
change in climate thereby produced in the 
region whose woodlands have been denuded. 

The climate of many portions of the country 
has undergone a decided change for the 
worse since the clearing of Jands in the 
West has given an unimpeded sweep to 
whatever cold wind may chance to blow 
across the continent. It is also well ascer- 
tained that the denudation of forest lands 
converts what was formerly an equable 
supply of moisture into a disastrous series of 
droughts and freshets, The woods with their 
roots and undergrowth retain the rain-water 
and moisture, allowing it to trickle away 
gradually. They also protect the moisture of 
the ground and the water of small steams ! 
from too rapid evaporation by the direct rays of 
the sun, and by the free contact of winds, which 
are often more powerful evaporating agents 
even than isthe sun. Whenthe woodlands are 
denuded ofstheir trees, the whole rainfall, hav- 
ing nothing to impede it, rushes offin torrents, 
inundating the lowlands, leaving the uplands 
with but little moisture, which is soon evapo- 
rated, and the streams without a suflicient 
supply of water to keep their bottoms well 
covered during a moderately long rainless 
season. All these evils are well exmplificd in 
the experience of portions of New England, 
where the mountain-slopes and woodlands 
have been stripped of trees, where much good 
farming land has necessarily been turned into 
meadow, and where vexatious droughts and 
freshets are frequent. The drought of last 
Fall and Winter, when many New England 
farmers were sorely troubled to find water for 
their stock, and many New England mills 
were reduced to half-time or compelled to 
step running by reason of insufficient water in 
the streams to move their machinery, has at 
least had the good effect of turning the atten- 
tion of newspapers and public men in that 
section to the importance of restoring the 
forests which have been so unwisely destroyed. 

In several of the far Western States, where 
forest fires and the ax of the lumberman and 
of the railroad-bujlder have made visible 
inroads upon the forests, a regular system of 
tree-planting has been instituted, which pro- 
mises not only to restore destroyed forests 
whereyer it is necessary to restore them, but 
in time possibly to rear forests on the treeless 
plains which can be reclaimed to the uses 
of man in no other way. It has been hinted 
and not without reason, as is shown by the 
floods in treeless portions of New England 
above alluded to, that plantations of trees 
made in the treeless country about the head- 
waters of the Red, Arkansas, Platte and Mis- 
souri Rivers would prevent the disastrous 
inundations which are frequent along the 
Lower Valley of the Mississippi. ‘The sug- 
gestion is one which Government engineers and 
other persons who from time to time apply 
themselves to the problem of preventing these 
calamities might profitably take into con- 
sideration. But whatever may or may not Le 
the beneficent results which would spring 
from the introduction of an intelligent system 
of forestry into the United States, it is already 
evident that three things need to be done to 
convert the present abuse of our forests into 
the rational use of them. First, the cutting 
of timber should be done with discretion, 
leaving a due proportion of timber to farm 
lands distributed throughout the agricultural 
districts, and in cutting trees for lumber only 
well-grown trees should be selected, leaving 





the young trees to grow, and thus getting a 
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good yield from the forest without destroying 
it ; second, wherever there is already a suffi- 
ciency of cleared land a tree should be planted 
for every tree that is cut down; and third, to 
prevent not only the usel s denudation of 
forest lands but also such wholesale destruc- 
tion of other property as recently occurred in 
Pennsylvania, there is eminent need of statu- 
tory or proprietary regulations forbidding the 
building of fires in dry forests and requiring 
the woods to be kept well cleaned of brush, 
dry leaves, etc., in the vieinity of all houses, 
mills and roads where fire may be regularly 
or casually used. A rural population which 
has ever suffered from a sweeping forest fire 
ought surely to lend a ready acquiescence and 
assistance in enforcing such regulations. 








THE COAL TRADE. 


OR five or six years the state of affairs in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania has been such as to indicate clearly that 
something was wrong in the arrangements 
there. Neither has it required much study to 
discover what was wrong. ‘T'here have been, 
as our readers well know, repeated and pro- 
tracted strikes of the miners. The miners, we 
may say, have been educated to look on 
strikes as among the most valuable of their 
privileges. A few years ago, when the great 
corporations were hostile to each other, it was 
thought an admirable stroke of policy for the 
northern companies to encourage the striking 
miners of the southern or Schuykill region. 
The strike cut short the supply of coals, and as 
long as the idle Schuylkill miners stood out the 
northern companies could afford to pay high 
wages, and make money by doing so. But 
when the Schuylkill miners got substantially 
the wages they had been holding out for and 
the market became glutted by over-supplies of 
coal and prices fell below the cost of produc- 
tion, the northern companies attempted a 
reduction of wages. Then the scene of the 
strike was shifted, and the Schuylkill miners 
worked and got all the benefits of it. At the 
end of four or five years of this kind of 
management it was found that the miners and 
the public had reaped most of the advantages, 
while the operators and corporations who 
worked the mines had become loaded down with 
debt. If we judge of the miners’ wages by 
comparing them with those received in other 
employments and with those paid in other 
‘eAuitries, we must call them high. We are 
here speaking of the miners who worked “ by 
contract,” or by the piece, and not of those 
who received weekly wages. 

But the high wages paid the miners were 
the least of the evils of the situation. The 
miners wages represent only about one- 
tenth part of the cost of a ton of coal as 
delivered at the door of the consumer here in 
New York. The great evil of the coal trade 
down to the beginning of 1873 was that the 
business of mining was excessively over-done. 
The large corporations were ambitious to 
purchase coal mines, and the best way of get- 
ting them seemed to be to make them worthless 
to the private individuals who formerly leased 
and operated them. This course, whether by 
accident or design, was the one adopted. Four 
years ago the shafts sunk, mines opened and 
breakers erected, were sufficient to supply at 
least three tons of coal for every two that 
were needed. Consequently all the mines 
could not be worked at once without almost 
immediately over-stocking the market. The 
result was that many of the individual opera- 
tors became insolvent and the price of coal lands 
fell. The corporations, though loaded down 
with debt, bought up most of the lands, and 
about three years ago united in a close mono- 
poly, with the object, in the first place, of so 
regulating the supply of coal as to keep it high 
enough to pay the expenses of mining and the 
interest on their enormous share capital and 
funded debt, and in the second place, of con- 
trolling the wages of their miners. 

The effect of monopoly prices has been to 
diminish seriously the consumption of an- 
thracite, many tnanufacturing establishments 
having changed their fuel to bituminous. This 
appears to have alarmed the combination, and 
at the beginning of this vear it was resolved to 
reduce the miners’ wages and lower the prices 
of coal. The consequence is, the coal miners’ 
strike which has already lasted nearly five 
months in the Schuylkill, Lehigh, and part of 
the Wyoming region. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the miners will soon be com- 
pelled to yield, yet they must have inflicted 
very heavy losses on the Reading Railroad 
Company, including under that head the subor- 
dinate corporation called the Reading “Coal 
and Iron Company,” which is owned by the 
railroad company and has $30,000,000 invested 
in coal lands and mines. But, as it usually 
happens, the greatest sufferer of all is the 
public. The public are now taxed about two 
dollars a ton on every ton they burn, over 
and above what coal would now be selling for 
had the monopoly not been formed and the 
business been left to free competition as it was 
previously to 1873. 

In New York and Philadelphia the rate of 
interest which can now be realized by capital 
employed in discounting first-class commercial 
paper, having four months to run, is four per 
cent. The managers of the coal-mining rail- 
roads, however, insist on fixing the prices of 
coal so that can divide ten per cent. on 
their share capital. It is said that experience 
shows that the average return on capital in- 


vested in coal mines has not been over four 
per cent. in Eastern Pennsylvania, but the 
public will henceforth be required to pay ten 
per cent., not only on the capital really in- 
vested by these corporations, but. in many 
cases, on the losses which they have incurred 
in their former combats with each other and 
with the miners, and which they have made 
good by stock dividends and additions to their 
funded debts. When we consider of what im- 
portance it is to the welfare of business, and 
especially to the growth of manufactures, 
to have fuel cheap, we cannot doubt that at 
least a portion of the present depression is 
to be ascribed to the high price of coal. 

In conclusion, we must add that we well 
know how idle it is to complain of what we 
cannot remedy. We do not denounce the di- 
rectors of the coal corporations. Their con- 
duct is perfectly natural, aud almost any 
business man in their circumstances would do 
as they have done. It is, however, an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that the laws of Penn- 
sylvania did not prevent the business of coal- 
mining from passing into the hands which 
already controlled the business of transporta- 
tion. Again,-there is a risk about this com- 
bination from which such a monopoly can 
never be free. No one can tell how long the 
Ring will hold together. From the nature of 
the compact there must always be more or 
less cause for jealousy and suspicion, and 
sooner or later these feelings will break out 
in open hostility. Of this we now have an 
instance in the war between the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroads, which 
disrupted the understanding between 
trunk-lines, and has already placed the Erie in 
the hands of a receiver. 


ence of monopolies, and we much question 
whether the anthracite coal monopoly has 
more than a brief career before it. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING May 29, 1875. 
Monday...... 116'; @ 11614 | Thursday....116 @116'4 


Tuesday .....116 @116% | Friday @ 116 '4 
Wednesday. ..1157¢ @ 11644 | Saturday.... 116! @ 11634 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ir 18 a Horpreru. Sign, remarks the Toledo 
Blade, to see Presidential aspirants seeking the 
favor of the people through opposition to corrupt 
rings. Tilden and Bristow have gained decided ad- 
vantages in this direction. 


Tue Democrats or lowa have called a State 
Convention to meet at Des Moines on June 24th. 
The call invites ‘‘ Democrats, Liberals, Anti-monop- 
olists and all others opposed to the Republican 
Party as at present organized,’’ to send delegates. 


A Diswat Prospect is unfolded by the editor of 
the Mobile Register, who thinks that with all the 
negro and scallawag delegates from the South in 
his favor, and with a few office-holding delegations 
from the North, General Grant can be nominated to 
a third or a tenth term. 


Tux REPUBLICANS OF Wisconsin will hold their 
State Convention at Madison on July 7th. Their 
newspapers are confident of a party victory next 
Fall, and base their hopes on the conviction that 
the Liberal Republican vote will be cast for their 
candidates. The Democrats.claim exactly the op- 
posite of this, and are equally assured of success. 


Tue CoNvENTION OF YouNnG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN 
Associations at Richmond, Va., aside from its 
special purposes, has afforded encouraging proof of 
the ‘unity of spirit’? which really underlies all 
sectarian and sectional distinctions in this country, 
and constitutes a true bond of brotherhood between 
North and South. 

Tue Mississirrt Democrats, it is said, are going 
to introduce a new feature ia their State Conven- 
tion, which they have decided to hold on August 3d. 
They have invited Senator Thurman of Ohio, Goy- 
ernor Hendricks of Indiana and Congressman B. H. 
Hills of Georgia to be present and deliver ad- 
dresses. They hope to awake enthusiasm enough 
to enable them to carry the State. 


Marne Democrats are looking about for a can- 
didate for Governor, and are hesitating between 
Messrs. S. C. Strout, D. R. Hastings, W. P. Haines, 
James C. Madigan, John C. Talbot, and Charles W. 
Roberts. Mr. Strout, according to the New York 
Tribune, is said to have the best chance, and he is 
spoken of as an unexceptionable man in every way. 
The Convention will be held on June 22d. 


Tus RING-SMASHING Bustngess is popular, ac- 
cording to the Zribune. There is not a great deal 
of Presidential talk just now, but what there is 
seems to be all about Secretary Bristow and Gov. 
error Tilden. 
a good big Ring somewhere, and fracture it with as 
much noise as possible. They can find one almost 
anywhere by looking carefully. There is the In. 
dian Ring, for instance. There is latent noise and 
smell enough in that to be the making of several 
Presidents. 

Tue Prince or WAues’ Visit To INpiA.—Itis now 
no longer doubtful that the Prince of Wales, the 
heir-apparent to the British throne, is about to make 
an extended tour through Her Majesty’s East 
Indian Empire. Already extensive preparations 
have been made for the tour, and the fashionable 
world, both in India and in England, is excited in 
view of the event. Suggestions are freely made as 
to how he should travel, as to what kind of dress he 
should wear, and as to how he should comport him- 
self generally. Evidently the Prince has no reason to 
complain of lack of advisers. It is understood that 
His Royal Highness is to be accompanied by Sir Bar- 
tle Frere, the distinguished member of the Indian 





Council, than whom no Englishman of the present 


the | 





day is better qualified to act the part of counselor 
and guide. It is rumored that four well-known 
members of the press will accompany the Prince 
along his route through the East. Dr. Russell is to 
represent the Times ; Mr. Forbes, the Daily News ; 
Mr. Hentz, the Standard ; and Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
the Daily Telegraph. The name of the correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald has not yet been made 
public. Thousands here as in England will wish 
the Prince “ bon voyage.” 


A Harrrorp Srupent Drownep.—A sad accident 
occurred at Hartford on the evening of May 28th- 
Henry ID. Cameron, a member of the Trinity Col- 
lege boat-crew, was one of three who were out in 
& pair-oared shell, when it was struck by a tug- 
boat. The three young men were precipitated into 
the water. Mr. Cameron, who could not swim, 
went down with the boat, and was drowned. 
Cameron was about twenty years of age, a promis. 
ing student of the class of ’76, a Brooklynite, and a 
son of Donald Cameron, shipping merchant, 116 
Broad Street, New York. Mr. Cameron, it seems, 
could not swim. Young men ambitious of aquatic 
honors should, we think, make it their first business 
to learn to swim. 


Decoration Day, although one and the same day 
has not yet been fixed upon for its celebration as a 
national holiday, is now almost universally observed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Union. 
Perhaps its celebration on different days, but not 
widely apart from each other,lends a certain cumula- 
tive force to the sentiments which it awakens 
and fosters everywhere, alike in the North and in 
the South. These sentiments on the part of the 
North, find the tollowing expression in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle : ‘‘ The demonstration that 
the nation can respect the courage of her dead 
sons, on whichever side they were arrayed, the 


| mutual respect paid to the memory of those who 


Fortunately, this | 
country is too big for the comfortable exist- | 


The other aspirants should hunt up | . : 
| forces thirty-six solemn festivals, twelve of which 





once met in deadly hattle, is a hopeful sign that the 
living may yet bury all their animosities and unite 
in the hearticst efforts for the weal of their common 
country.’’ On the part of the South, these same 
sentiments are thus eloquently expressed by 
General Forrest, in a note accepting an invitation 
to participate in the ceremonies at the National 
Cemetery, on Monday, May 31st: ‘I appreciate 
and am in full sympathy with the spirit of manly 
friendship and reconciliation which has prompted the 
recent interchange of so many soldierly courtesies 
among those who, with equal courage met so 
of.en as foemen upon the field of battle, and sin- 
cerely trust that the time is not far in the future 
when the soldiers of the late war will cease to re- 
member the angry passions engendered by the 
bloody struggle. Between those who were true to 
their colors during the late war there can be no 
hate or bitterness. Since all have now one flag 
and one country, there ought to be no estrange- 
ment or sectional antagonism.” 


Tae Ho.ocaust at Ho.iyoxe.—The accident 
which happened on Thursday, May 27th, atthe above 
mentioned New England town, and which led to 
the destruction of 80 much human life, is one of the 
most frightful of the kind which has occurred in 
modern times. It is really lamentable to think that 
such accidents should be possible in this advanced 
year of the nineteenthcentury. Nothing like it has 
happened since that still more alarming affair in 
Santiago, Chili, when some two thousand human 
beings while in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and 
engaged in the worship of God, were literally roasted 
alive. It was generally believed that the warning 
then giver would not be readily forgotten, and that, 
in the future, on great festival occasions, priests 
would be more careful in the use and distribution 
of artificial light. Pity it is that such awful events 
should be associated with the worship of a merci- 
ful God. In their excessive love of display, the 
priests of the Roman Church seem sometimes to 
lose their wits. At how great a cost were the 
altar adornments at Holyoke illuminated! We have 
no desire to blame Father Dufresne ; but we do think 
that his experience on this occasion should be to 
him, and to the priests generally, a lesson and a 
warning. In churches built of wood, as so many 
of our churches are, the strictest care is necessary 
jn using artificial light for purposes of illumination. 
This Holyoke disaster, like that of Duane Street, in 
New York city, repeats the old story as to the neces- 
sity of ampler means of exit from all places of pub- 
lic assembly. Itis horrible to think of crowds of 
human beings packed together and threatened 
with destruction by fire. It is still more horrible 
to think of crowds of human beings, in such cir- 
cumstances, trampling out each other’s lives. 
Churches, like theatres, after this example, should 
be brought rigidly under State or civic in- 
spection, and care should be -taken that no church 
be allowed to be opened for public worship unless 
the law’s requirements as to means of exit are 
fully complied with. 

Ir 1s Not Svurprisine THAT Rvssra should desire 
to curtail the number of holidays, religious and 
civil, that are now observed, because the total ces- 
sation of business throughout the Empire must be 
a serious drawback to trade. The religion of 
Russia is based upon the Greek Church, which en- 


are devoted to homage of the Lord Jesus, and the 
remaining twenty-four to St. John the Baptist, the 
Apostles and the Holy Martyrs. They celebrate 
four fasts, or Lents, the first begiuning November 
15th; the second is the usual Lent; the third, dis- 
tinguished by the title of. the Fast of the Holy 


| Apostles, begins the week after Whit-Sunday and 


continues to the festival of SS. Peter and Paul ; and 
the fourth begins on the first of August and lasts 
fitteen days. To these must be added the com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of St. John, August 
28th, which is preceded by a fourteen-days’ fast, 
the annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, March 25th, 
and a number of other fasts that are sandwiched 
between the more important ones. Under the dis- 
cipline of the Russian Greek Church, there is an 
additional myriad of ceremonies of such importance 
as to render their observance practically seasons 
of rest from business. There is the festival of the 
Benediction of the Waters, celebrated at the begin- 


” 
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ning of the year on the Neva at St. Petersburgh; 
the fete of St. Elias, celebrated about the Ist of Au- 
gust; the festa of apples; the feasts at the graves; 
also, in August, anniversaries of royal births and 
deaths, of military victories and important civil en- 
actments. The Russian who observes all these 
holidays will have little time to swap horses or 
strike a balance-sheet. 


Tae MeckLENBuRG ConTRoversy.—A correspond. 
ent who declares that Mr. Bancroft pinned his faith 
solely to the Mecklenburg resolutions of May 31st 
courteously takes us to task for citing that histo- 
rian in behalf of the Mecklenburg militia meeting of 
May 20th, 1776, at which, it is claimed, a formal De- 
claration of Independence was adopted. The ob- 
jection may be well taken, but it must be conceded 
that our correspondent, like everybody else who 
has touched this much-muddled controversy, in- 
cluding Mr. Bancroft himself, is a trifle mixed in re- 
gard toit. Putting out of sight all conflicting and 
confusing contemporaneous accounts, and care- 
fully examining Mr. Bancroft’s history of the Meck- 
lenburg resolutions side by side with the chronicles 
presented in Force's American Archives, from 
which he manifestly drew his material, the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that the historian, in his valua- 
ble work, gives about as much weight to the testi- 
mony in favor of the Charlotte meeting of May 20th 
as to that in favor of the meeting held at the same 
place eleven days later, though he blends the two 
meetings into one. Atsome time during the month 
of May, Mr. Bancroft tells us, a meeting of the Meck- 
lenburg militia companies was held at Charlotte, to 
decide what they should do in view of their oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown if: the colonies 
should declare themselves independent. Mr. Ban- 
croft goes on to say that “ before the month of 
May had come to an end”’ the resolutions were 
signed by the clerk of the committee—-a phrase 
from which it could only be inferred that the writer 
did not refer to resolutions adopted on the Jast day 
of the month, and which may easily account for 
any unconscious inadvertence which might be 
committed by a reader in mentally supplying a date 
stated by other chroniclers of this militia meeting, 
and seemingly, if not necessarily, implied in the 
text. The well-authenticated resolutions of May 
3lst do not amount to a declaration of independ- 
ence, as our correspondent very correctly observes, 
which strongly indicates that Mr. Bancroft refers to 
no other than the resolutions of May 20th when he 
says, in the concluding sentences of his account: 
‘‘ Thus was Mecklenburg County in North Carolina 
separated from the British Empire.’’ Somuch fora 
rather unprofitable controversy which remains at 
the last as it was at the first with the partisans of 
either date and event retaining their partisanship. 
Possibly the most rational solution yet offered for 
it is that suggested by the Herald, to the effect 
that these two hostile dates in North Carolina his- 
tory are really one and the same day, the apparent 
difference between them being accurately accounted 
for by the difference between the “‘ old style’ and 
the ‘* new style ’’ of chronology, the latter of which 
was instituted in the British Empire by Act of Par- 
liment in 1752, and slowly found its way into gen- 
eral use with much attendant confusion of dates. 
The following is the commanication alluded to in 
the foregoing lines: ‘It may be that the truth 
about the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
pendence lies hid at the bottom of a well, but what 
Mr. Bancroft says about it certainly lies on the 
surface. Yet in your issue of May 29th, it is said 
that ‘ Notwithstanding the doubts which have been 
cast on the authenticity of the Mecklenburg reso- 
lutions purporting to have been adopted at Char- 
lotte, on the 20th of May, 1775, it is doubtless true, 
as Mr. Bancroft states in his ‘‘ History of the United 
States,’’ that on the 19th of May, a convention, com- 
posed of two delegates from each militia company 
in the county, met at Charlotte, and on the follow- 
ing day adopted a series of resolutions, renouncing 
all alleziance to the British crown.’ In 80 quoting 
Mr. Bancroft, the writer has most unaccouatat'y 
transferied what the historian says about the meet- 
ing and resolutions of May 3lst (which do not de- 
clare independence) to the credit of the alleged 
meeting and resolutions of May 20th. As it is well 
known that Mr. Bancroft has no faith in the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the pretended declar- 
ation of May 20th, it hardly seems just to cite him 
as an authority in its favor.” 








Tue Presipent Speaks at Last, AND FOR THE 
First Time.—As we go to press, President Grant's 
opinion respecting ‘‘the third term ’’ reaches us in 
the shape of a letter to General Harry White, Presi- 
dent of the recent Pennsylvania Republican Con- 
vention. The President of the United States has 
hitherto deemed it “‘ beneath the dignity of the: 
office which he has twice been called upon to fill,’’ 
to define his position on the third-term question, in 
response to the clamor of the press, ‘‘ a portion of 
it hostile to the Republican party, and particularly 
so to the Administration.” But now he says, ‘“s 
body of the dignity and party authority of a con- 
vention to make nomination for the State officers 
of the second State of the Union having considered 
this question, I deem it not improper that I should 
speak.’ In the first place, he declares that he 
never sought the office for a second, nor even fora 
first, nomination. As for the third term, he does 
not want it any more than he did the first. He in- 
timates, indeed, that there might be circumstances 
under which he might accept a nomination, but he 
thinks it is unlikely that these will arise. Finally,¢ 
says, ‘“‘I am not, nor have I ever been, a cand.date 
for re-nomination.”” Delphic as some of the utter- 
ances of this letter are fitly described by the 
Tribune to be, and even evasive, according to the 
Herald, as others seem, it is probable that it will 
be regarded as definitively withdrawing the name 
of General Grant from the list of candidates for the 





next Presidency. 
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SIAM.—EUROPEAN BOAT-RACE AT BANGKOK. 














ENGLAND.—THE OPENING CRUISE OF THE ROYAL LONDON YACHT CLUB. ENGLAND.—SUCCESSFUL TRIAL AT SOUTH FORELAND OF THE SIREN FOG-SIGNAL, A FOG-HORN FOR 
WARNING VESSELS OFF THE COAST—AN AMERICAN INVENTION. 
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ON THE HIGH SEAS.—MUTINY ON BOARD THE “‘ JEFFERSON BORDEN.” ENGLAND.—ARTIFICIAL PIGEON-SHOOTING ON THE DOWNS AT EPSOM. 








FRANCE.-THE BESSEMER SALOON SHIP RUNNING FOUL OF CALAIS PIER. THE PHILIPPINES.--NEW VOLCANO ON CAMIGUIN ISLAND, NEAR MINDANAO. 
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A NEW LIFE-SAVING APPAKATUS, 


dig recent experiment made by our country- 
man, Paul Boyton, with a life-saving apparatus, 
in Europe, and the sad experience of the dangers 
of the sea brought to our notice by the fate of the 
unfortunate passengers on board the Schiller, have 
caused great interest to be taken in every effort to 
provide additional safeguards for the lives of ‘‘ they 
that go down to the sea in ships.” 

Captain J. B. Stoner, the inventor of an India- 
rubber Life-saving Suit, gave an _ exhibition 
its practical working on Tuesday, May 
25th. The steamer Pleasant Valley, carrying 
about five hundred persons, including men of sci- 
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NEW YORK HARBOR.—EXHIBITION OF CAPTAIN J. 


ence, gentiem:n connected with our shipping 
interests, and representatives of the press, made 
an excursion to the lower bay to witness the trial 
of Captain Stoner’s invention. 

The apparatus consists of a complete suit of in- 
dia-rubber in one piece, fitting tight at the wrists, 
and having a tight-fitting hood. The suit is put on 
over ordinary clothing, and is impervious to water 
and to cold. Over the rubber suit and around the 


waist is strapped a belt consisting of air-chambers 
(twelve in number), disconnected, so that in case of 
one breaking the remainder will support the swim- 
mer. Inaddition to this outfit,a rubber float is carried 
(attached to the swimmer by a short cord), upon 
which a signal-flag can be hoisted (the flagstaff 
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B. STONER’S LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS, MAY 25TIH. 


being made in sections that fit into one another), 
and to which may also he attached rubber bags 
containing provisions and water. It differs some- 
what from the celebrated Boyton suit, which has 
two inflatable compartments. 

When the steamer reached the lower bay, Captain 
Stoner, Mr. Stratton, Mrs. Moore, Miss Gaynor and 
Miss Whitney donned life-saving suits, then plunged 
into the water, and were quickly immersed. 
They soon came to the surface, however, and 
floated around for about an hour and a half. When 
at rest the water did not rise to the armpits of the 
bathers. Weights are attached to each foot, which 
serve to keep the head of the wearer of the suit 





above water. After returning to the steamer, the 


PENNSYLVANIA.—BURNING OF THE TOWN OF OSCEOLA.—FROM SKETCHES BY HARRY OGDEN, 





suits were removed, and the clothing of the bathers 


was found to be dry. 


THE FIRE AT OSCEOLA, PA, 


HE beautiful little town of Osceola, in Centre 
County, Pa., was almost entirely destroyed 

by fire on Thursday, May 20th. The flames broke 
out at Taylor’s saw-mill, on Coal Run, two and three 
quarter miles above Osceola, at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning; burned the mill, lumber 
and houses ; swept down the run to the Moshannon 
Creek, taking in its course the saw-mill belonging 
to T. C. Heines & Co. ; thence down the Moshanaon 
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to the Bilt mill of the Moshannon Land and Lumber 
Company, three-quarters of a mile above Osceola, 
burning the structure and about 2,000,000 feet of 
manufactured lumber, besides a large quantity of 
logs; thence down both sides of the creek on the 
east side of the rear of Osceola, taking first that 
part called Frenchville, sweeping over the centre 
of the town, destroying the sbyterian church 
and the public school, all the best buildings in the 
place, and all the hotels and stores on the west side 
of the creek. At the same time the fire was attack- 
ing the Philadelphia colliery, owned by the Kittan- 
ning Coal Company, burning the chute and all the 
miner’s houses. 

The work of destruction was completed in about 
three hours. “Nine-tenths of Osceola was burned, 
leaving scarcely enough ashes to mark where the 
houses stood. Over 15,000,000 feet of lumber was 
consumed. From 1,500 to 2,000 people were ren- 
dered homeless by the conflagration, and great des 
titution now exists among them. The fire broke out 
so suddenly that the inhabitants had no time for 
preparation, and they were compelled to fly, leav- 
ing all their worldly goods behind them. Had it not 
been for the forethought of Mr. Daniel Wood of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad,who rapidly loaded baggage- 
cars with the frightened citizens and carried them 
through the blazing woods to a place of safety, a 
fearful loss of life might have been added to the sad 
story of the frolic of the Fire-fiend. 


ONLY A SOLDIER. 
BY 
LIEUTENANT E. H. KELLOGG. 


NLY a soldier! how little they care for him, 
0 Battered and shattered by shot and by shell. 
Armless his sleeve from the grapeshot that scattered 

Over the field where his brave comrades fell, 


Tottering and trembling, with locks early whitened, 
Cramped by the chills of malaria’s damp, 
Wearied he begs in the streets of a city, 
Looked on by many as only a tramp. 


«Pity me, friend; I am famished and footsore— 
Work I have none,” he pleads in despair; 
“Only a soldier; he must be a drunkard!” 
Is often the answer he gets to his prayer. 


«« What care they now for those who have saved them ?” 
Murmurs the vet’ran with tears in his eyes. 
‘*Bah! Get ye back! I am turning a baby! 
You and yoer scoffings I fairly despise. 


‘‘Ten years ago when the musketry rattled, 
Pale waxed your faces, while we, fronting foe, 
Stood like a wall in the van of the battle, 
Saving your homesteads but ten years ago. 


“Only next year comes our country’s centennial— 
How few living now who then struck a blow. 
Then, when you think of those minute-men’s mission, 

Why forget ours of but ten years ago?’’ 


Redeemed by Love. 


By rae Avutuor or “ Dora Tuornz,”’ ‘Tae Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLY TREE,” ‘“‘ THE SHADOW 
or a Sin,” Erc. 








CHAPTER I. 


HERE had been some little unpleasantness 
when Madame Selini’s Agency Office was first 
established in the aristocratic neighborhood 
of South Audley Street. It was not consid- 

ered wer the right quarter for it. It was actually 
next door to the family mansion of the Right Hon- 
orsble the Countess Dowager of Barewood, who 
spoke of it with uplifted eyes and upraised hands. 
Nevertheless, in a short space of time, Madame 
Selini's office became an established institution, and 
ceased to cause any comment. 

One fine morning in May a carriage stopped be- 
fore Madame Selini’s door, and from it descended a 
handsome, aristocratic gentleman, evidently of the 
old school. There was some little commotion in the 
interior of the building, and then a foot-page ap- 
peared, to whom Sir Oswald Darrell—for that was 
the gentleman's name—gave his card. 

‘“‘Tam here by appointment,’’ he said, ‘‘ to see 
Madame Selini.”’ 

He was ushered into a handsomely furnished 
room, where, in a few minutes, he was joined by 
Madame Selini herself—a quick, bright French wo- 
man, whose dark eyes seemed to embrace every- 
thing in their comprehensive glance. Sir Oswald 
bowed with stately courtesy and quaint, old-fash- 
ioned grace. 

“Have you been so fortunate, madame, as to 
find that which I am in search of?’ he inquired. 

“T think you will be pleased, Sir Oswald—nay, I 
am sure you will,” answered the lady. ‘I have a 
lady waiting to see you now who will prove, I 
should say, a treasure.” 

Sir Oswald bowed, and madame continued : 

“‘ Miss Hastings—Miss Agnes Hastings—has been 
for the last six years ing governess at Lady 
Castledine’s, and her two pupils make their début 
this year; so that there is no longer any occasion 
for her services.”’ 

“* And you think she would be fitted, madame, to 
occupy the position for which I require a lady of 
talent and refinement ?”’ 

‘IT am quite sure of it,”’ replied madame. ‘Miss 
Hastings is thirty years of age. She is highly ac- 
complished, and her manners are exceedingly ede 
like. She is a person of great refinement; moreover, 
she has great experience with young girls. I do 
not think, Sir Oswald, that you could do better.” 

ae. the .” here? poe pond OT ae 

ame rang, and desired little page 
to ask Miss H: to come to her. ine few mee 
utes an elegant, well-dressed lady entered the room. 
She advanced with quiet grace and dignity that 
seemed natural to her; there was not the slightest 
trace of awkwardness or mawvaise honte in her 
Madame Selini introduced her to Sir 
Oswald Darrell. 

‘“‘T will leave you,” she said, “to discuss your 

private arrangements.”’ 
uitted the room with gliding, subtle 
grace, and then Sir Oswald, in his courtly fashion, 
placed # chair for Miss Hastings. He looked at the 
pele, clear-cut face for a few minutes in silence, as | 
ough he were at a loss what to say, and then he 
commenced suddenly : 

se “oe Madame Selini has told you what I 
want, Miss Hastings ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply; ‘‘ your niece has 
been neglected—you want some one to take the 
entire superintendence of her.”’ 

“‘ Neglected !” exclaimed Sir Oswald. “‘ My dear 
, that is a mild word, which does not ex- 
the dreadful reality. 1 wish to d 


Miss Hastings smiled. 

‘* Neglected.’’ he repeated; ‘‘ the girl is a sav- 
age, a splendid savage—nothing more nor less.” 

‘* Has she not received any kind of training, then, 
Sir Oswald ?” 

“Training! My dear madame, tan you imaging 
what a wild vine is—a vine that has never been 
cultivated or pruned, but allowed to grow wild in 
all its natural beauty and strength, to cling where 
it would, to trail on the ground and to twine round 
forest trees? Such a vine is a fit type of my 
niece.”’ 

Miss Hastings looked slightly bewildered. Here 
was a very different pupil from the elegant, grace- 
ful daughters of Lady Castledine. 

“T should perhaps,”’ continued Sir Oswald, ‘‘ ex- 
a to you the peculiar position that my niece, 

iss Pauline Darrell, has occupied.” 

His grand old face flushed and his stately head 
was bowed, as though some of the memories that 
swept over him were not free from shame; and 
then, with a little gesture of his white hand, on 
which shone a large diamond ring, he said: 

‘There is no need for me to tell you, Miss Hast- 
ings, that the Darrells are one of the oldest families 
in England—ancient, honorable, and I must con- 
fess, proud, bees | proud. My father, the late Sir 
Hildebert Darrell, was, I should say, one of the 
proudest and most reserved of men. He had but 
two children, myself and a daughter twelve years 

ounger—my sister Felicia. I was educated abroad. 

t was one of my father's fancies that I should see 

many lands, that I should study men and women 
before settling down to my right position in the 
world ; so that I knew but little of my sister Felicia. 
She was a child when I left home—the tragedy of 
her life had happened before I had returned.”’ 

Again a great rush of color came over the pale 
aristocratic face. 

“T must apologize, Miss Hastings, for troublin 
you with these details, but unless you understan 
them you will not understand my niece. I cannot 
tell you how it happened, but it did so happen 
that while I was away my sister disgraced herself; 
she left home with a French artist, whom Sir Hilde- 
bert had engaged to renovate some choice and 
costly pictures at Darrell Court. How it came 
about I cannot say—perhaps there were excuses 
for her. She may have found home very dull—my 
father was harsh and cold, and her mother was 
dead. It may be that when the young artist told 
her of warm love-in sunny lands she was tempted, 
poor child, to leave the paternal roof. My father’s 
wrath was terrible; he pursued Julian L’Estrange 
with unrelenting fury. I believe the man would 
have been a successful artist but for my father, who 
had vowed to ruin him, and who never rested until 
he hadi done so—until he had reduced him to direst 
porary amt then my sister appealed for help, and 
my father refused to grant it. He would not allow 
her name to be mentioned amongst us; her por- 
trait was destroyed ; everythin 
was sent away from Darrell Court. When I re- 
turned—in an interview that I shall never forget— 
my father threatened me with not only disinherit- 
ance, but with his curse, if I made any attempt to 
hold the least communication with my sister. I do 
not know that I should: have obeyed him if I could 
have found her, but I did not even know what part 
of the world she wasin. She died, poor girl, and I 
have no doubt that her death was greatly hastened 
by privation. My father told me of her death, also 
that she had left one daughter; he did more—he 
wrote to Julian L’Estrange and offered to adopt 
his daughter on the one condition that he would 
consent never to see her or hold the least commu- 
nication with her. The reply was, as you may 
imagine, a firm refusal and a fierce denunciation. 
In the same letter came a note, written in a large, 
childish hand: ‘I love my papa, and I do not love 
you. 1 will not come to live with you. You area 
cruel man, and you helped to kill my dear mamma.’ 
It was a characteristic little note, and was signed 
‘Pauline L’Estrange.’ My father’s anger on re- 
ceiving it was very great. I confess that I was 
more amused than angry. My father, Miss Hast- 
ings, lived to a good old age. I was not a young 
man when I succeeded him. He left me all his 
property. You must understand the Darrell and 
Audleigh Royal estates are not entailed. He made 
no mention in his will of the only grandchild he 
had ; but, after I had arranged all my affairs, I re- 
solved to find her. For ten years I had been doing 
all I could—sending to France, Italy, Spain, and 
every country where I thought it possible the 
artist might have sought refuge. Three months 
since I received a letter from him, written on his 
death-bed, asking me to do something for Pauline, 
who had grown up into a beautiful girl of seven- 
teen. I found then that he had been living in the 
Rue d’Orme, Paris. [ buried him, brought his 
daughter to England, and made arrangements 
whereby she should assume the name of Darrell. 
But I little knew what a task I had undertaken. 
Pauline ought to be my heiress, Miss Hastings. 
She ought to succeed me at Darrell Court. 1 have 
no other relatives. But—well, I will not despair ; 
you will see what can be done with her.” 

‘What are her deficiencies?’ asked Miss Hast- 


ings. 

Sir Oswald raised up his white hands with a 
gesture of despair. 

“1 will tell you briefly. She has lived amongst 
artists. She does not seem to have ever known 
any of her own sex. She is—I am sorry to use the 
word—a perfect Bohemian. Whether she can be 
transformed into anything faintly resembling a 
lady, I cannot tell. Will you undertake the task, 
Miss Hastings ?”’ 

She looked 7 thoughtful for some minutes, 
and then answered : 

**T will do my best, Sir Oswald.” 

“I thank you very much. You must permit me 
to name liberal terms, for your task will be no light 
one. 

And the interview ended, to their mutual satis- 
faction. 





CHAPTER Il. 


hg was a beautiful Ma me bright with fresh 
Spring loveliness. The leaves were spring- 
ing fresh and green from the trees; the hedges 
were all abloom with pink hawthorn ; the chestnut- 
trees were all in flower; the gold of the laburnum, 
the purple of the lilac, the white of the fair acacia- 
trees, and the delicate green of the stately elms 
and limes gave a beautiful variety of color. The 
grass was dotted with a hundred wild-flowers; 
gress clusters of yellow buttercups looked in the 
istance like the upspreading of a sea of gold; the 
violets perfumed the air, the bluebells stirred in 
the sweet Spring breeze, and the birds sang out 
loudly and jubilantly. 

If one spot looked more lovely than another on 
this — May-day, it was Darrell Court, for it 
stood where the sun shone brightest, in one of the 
most romantic and picturesque nooks of England— 
the — of Woodshire bordering on the sea. 

The mansions and estates stood on gently rising 
ground; a chain of F avn ge hills stretched away into 
the far distance; then came the Bf town of 
Audleigh Royal, the Audleigh Woods, and the 





ise 
— from you, I assure you—she literally ‘hor. 


broad, deep river Darte. The bank of the river 


belonging to her |” 


formed the boundary of the Darrell estates, a rich 
and magnificent herbage, wherein every beauty of 
meadow and wood seemed to meet. The park was 
rich in its stately trees and herds of deer; and not 
far from the house was a fir-wood—an aromatic, 
odorous fir-wood, which led to the very shores of 
the smiling southern sea; 

By night and by day the grand music of nature 
was heard in perfection at Darrell Court. Some- 
times it was the roll of the wind across the hills, or 
the beat of angry waves on the shore, or the wild 
melody of the storm amongst the pine-trees, or the 
full chorus of a thousand feathered songsters. The 
Court itself was one of the most picturesque of 
mansions, It did not belong to any one order or 
style of architecture—there was nothing stiff or 
formal about it—but it looked in that bright May 
sunshine a noble edifice, with its square towers 
covered with clinging ivy, gray turrets, and large 
arched windows. 

Did the sun ever shine nay such a combination 
of color? The spray of the fountains glittered in 
the air, the numerous balconies were filled with 
flowers; wherever it was possible for a flower to 
take root, one had heen placed to grow—purple 
wisterias, sad, solemn ee Serene roses of 
every hue. ‘The star-like jasmine and scarlet 
creepers gave to the walls of the old mansion a 
vivid glow of color; gold and purple enriched the 
gardens, heavy white lilies breathed faintest per- 
fumes. The spot looked a very Eden. 

The grand front entrance consisted of a large 
Gothic porch, which was reached by a broad flight 
of steps, adorned with white marble vases, filled 
with flowers ; the first terrace was immediately be- 
low, and terrace led from terrace down to the 
grand old garden, where sweetest blossoms grew. 

There was an old-world air about the place— 
sometiing patrician, quiet, reserved. It was no 
vulgar haunt for vulgar crowds; it was not a show- 
agen ; and the master of it, Sir Oswald Darrell, as 
1e stood upon the terrace, looked in keeping with 
the surroundings. 

There was a. distingué air about Sir Oswald, an 
old-fashioned court dignity, which never for one 
moment left him. He was thoroughly well bred: 
he had not two sets of manners—one for the world 
and one for private life; he was always the same, 
measured in speech, noble in his grave condescen- 
sion. No man ever more thoroughly deserved the 
name of aristocrat; he was delicate and fastidious, 
with profound and deeply-rooted disgust for all 
that was ill-bred, vulgar, or mean. 

Even in his dress Sir Oswald was remarkable ; 
the superfine white linen, the diamond studs and 
sleeve-links, the rare jewels that gleamed on his 
fingers—all struck the attention; and, as he took 
from his pocket a richly-engraved golden snuff-box, 
and tapped it with*the ends of his delicate white 
fingers, there stood revealed a thorough aristocrat 
—the ideal of an English patrician gentleman. 

Sir Oswald walked round the stately terrace and 
gardens. 

‘*I do not see her,” he said to himself; «yet 
most certainly Frampton told me she was here.’ 

Then, with his gold-headed cane in hand, Sir 
Oswald descended to the gardens. He was evi- 
dently in search of some gone. Meeting one of the 
ay vera who stood, hat in hand, as he passed by, 

ir Oswald asked : 

‘Have you seen Miss Darrell in the gardens ?”’ 

“IT saw Miss Darrell in the fernery some tive 
minutes since, Sir Oswald,’”’ was the reply. 

Sir Oswald drew from his pocket a very fine 
white handkerchief, and diffused an agreeable odor 
of millefleurs around him; the gardener had been 
near the stables, and Sir Oswald was fastidious. 

A short walk brought him to the fernery, an ex- 
quisite combination of rock and rustic-work, arched 
by a dainty green roof, and made musical by the 
ripple of a little waterfall. Sir Oswald looked in 
cautiously, evidently rather in dread of what he 
might find there; then his eyes fell: upon some- 
thing, and he said: 

“ Pauline, are you there?’ 

A rich, clear, musical voice answered : 

** Yes, I am here, uncle.” 

‘My dear,’’ centinued Sir Oswald, half timidly, 
not advancing a step further into the grotto, ‘‘ may 
I ask what you are doing?” 

“Certainly, uncle,’ was the cheerful reply; 
‘‘you may ask by all means. The difficulty is to 
answer; for I am really doing nothing, and I do 
not know how to describe ‘ nothing.’ ” 

‘‘Why did youcome hither?’ he asked. 

“To dream,’’ replied the musical voice. ‘I think 
the sound of falling water is the sweetest music in 
the world. I came here to enjoy it and to dream 
over it.”’ 

Sir Oswald looked very uncomfortable. 

* Considering, Pauline, how much you have been 
neglected, do you not think you might spend your 
time more profitably—in educating yourself, for 
example ?”’ 

‘This is educating myself. I am teaching myself 
beautiful thoughts, and nature, just now, is my sing- 
ing mistress.” And then the speaker’s voice sud- 
denly changed, and a ring of passion came into it. 
‘Who says that I have been neglected? When you 
say that you speak ill of my dear dead father, and 
no one shall do that in my presence. You speak 
slander, and slander ill becomes an English gentle- 
man. If J was neglected when my father was alive, 
I wish, to goodness such neglect were my portion 
now! 

Sir Oswald shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Each one to his or her taste, Pauline. With 
very little more of such neglect you would have 
been a——”’ 

He paused; perhaps some instinct of prudence 
warned him. . 

“A what?” she demanded, scornfully. ‘“ Pray 
finish the sentence, Sir Oswald?” 

‘« My dear, you are too impulsive, too hasty. You 
want more quietness of manner, more dignity.” 

Her voice deepened in its tones as she asked : 

“JT should have been a what, Sir Oswald? 1 
never begin a sentence and leave it half finished. 
You surely are not afraid to finish it!” 

‘“‘No, my dear,’’ was the calm reply; “there 
never yet was a Darrell afraid of anything on earth. 
If you particularly wish me to do so, I will finish 
what I was about to say. You would have been a 
confirmed Bohemian, and nothing could have made 
you a lady.”’ 

‘‘Tlove what you call Bohemians, and I detest 
what you call ladies, Sir Oswald,” was the angry 


retort. 

‘Most probably; but then, you see, Pauline, the 
ladies of the house of Darrell have always been 
ladies—high-bred, elegant women. I doubt if any 
of them ever knew what the word ‘ Bohemian’ 
meant.” 

She laughed a little scornful laugh, which yet 
was sweet and clear as the sound of silver bells. 

“Thad almost forgotten,” said Sir Oswald; “I 
came to speak to you about something, Pauline ; 
will you come into the house with me?’ 

They walked on together in silence for some min- 
utes, and then Sir Oswald began : 

“Tf went to London, as you know, last week, 
Pauline, and my errand was on your behalf.” 





She raised her eyebrows, but did not deign to 
ask any questions. ¥ . 


“Thave engaged a lady to live with us here at 
Darrell Court whose duties will be to finish your 
éducation, or, rather, I may truthfully say, to begin 
it, to train you in the habits of refined society, to— 
to—make you presentable, in fact, Pauline, which 
I am sorry, really sorry to say, you are not at 
present.” 

She made him a low bow—a bow full of defiance 
and rebellion. 

‘‘T am indeed indebted to you, Sir Oswald.” 

‘No trifling,” said the stately baronet; ‘* no sar- 
casm, Pauline, butlisten to me! You are not without 
sense or reason—pray attend. J.ook around you,”’ 
he continued ; ‘‘ remember that the broad, fair lands 
of Darrell Court form one of the grandest domains in 
England. It is an inheritance almost royal in its 
extent and magnificence. Whoso reigns here is 
king or queen of half a county; is looked up to, 
respected, honored, admired and imitated. The 
owner of Darrell Courtis a power even in this pow- 
erful land of ours; men and women look up to such 
a one for guidance and example. Judge then what 
the owner of the inheritance should be.”’ 

The baronet’s grand old face was flushed with 
emotion. 

‘He must be pure, or he would make immorality 
the fashion; honorable, because men will take 
their notions of honor from him; just, that justice 
may abound; upright, stainless. You see all that, 
Pauline?” 

‘* Yes,” she assented, quickly. 

‘*No men have so much to answer for,’’ con- 
tinued Sir Oswald. ‘‘ as the great ones of the land 
—men in whose hands power is vested—men to 
whom others look for example, on whose lives 
other lives are modeled—men who, as it were, 
carry the minds, if not the souls, of their fellow- 
men in the hollows of their hands.” 

Pauline looked more impressed, and insensibly 
drew nearer to him. 

“Such men, I thank heaven,” he said, stand- 
ing bareheaded as he uttered the words, ‘“‘ have 
the Darrells been—loyal, upright, honest, hon- 
orable, of stainless repute, of stainless life, fitted 
to rule their fellow-men—grand men, gm from a 
grand old race. And at time women have reigned 
here—women whose names have lived in the annals 
of the land—who have been as shining lights from 
the purity, the refinement, the grandeur of their 
lives.” 

He spoke with a passion of eloquence not lost on 

the girl by his side. 
“«T,”’ he continued, humbly, ‘‘am one of the least 
worthy of my race. I have done nothing for its 
advancement; but, at the same time, I have done 
nothing to disgrace it. 1 have carried on the hon- 
ors passively. The time is coming when Darrell 
Court must pass into other hands. Now, Pauline, 
you have heard, you know, what the ruler of Darrell 
Court should be. Tell me, are you fitted to take 
your place here ?” 

“1 am very young,” she murmured. 

“It is not a question of youth. Dame Sibella 
Darrell reigned here when she was only eighteen ; 
and the sons she trained to succeed her were 
among the greatest statesmen England has ever 
known. She improved and enlarged the property ; 
she died, after living here sixty years, beloved, 
honored, and revered. It is not a question of age.” 

‘‘T am a Darrell!’’ said the girl, proudly. 

‘Yes, you have the face and figure of a Darrell; 
you bear the name, too; but you have not the 
grace and manner of a Darrell.” 

“Those are mere outward matters of polish and 
veneer,”’ she said, impatiently. 

“Nay, not so. You would not think it right to 
see an unformed, untrained, uneducated, ignorant 
girl at the head of such a house as this. What did 
you do yesterday? A maid displeased you. You 
boxed her ears! Just imagine it! Such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the mistress of Darrell Court 
would fill one with horror.” 

A slight smile rippled over the full crimson lips. 

*“‘Queen Elizabeth boxed her courtiers’ ears,’’ 
said the girl, ‘‘ and it seemed right to her.” 

“A queen, Pauline, is hedged in by her own 
royalty ; she may do what she will. The very fact 
that you are capable of defending an action so 
violent, so unladylike, so opposed to all one’s ideas 
of feminine delicacy, proves that you are unfit for 
the position you ought to occupy.” 

‘*T am honest at least. I make no pretensions to 
be what I am not.’’ 

‘So is my butler honest, but that does not fit him 
to be master of Darrell Court. Honesty is but one 
quality—a good one, sturdy and strong ; it requires 
not one, but many qualities to hold such a position 
as I would fain have you occupy.” 

Miss Darrell’s pogeoes was evidently at an end. 

** And the upshot of all this, Sir Oswald, is——”’ 

‘‘kxactly so—that I am anxious to ge you 
every chance in my power—that I have found an 
estimable, refined, elegant woman, who will devote 
her time and talents to train you and fit you for 
society.”’ 

A low musical laugh broke from the perfect lips. 

‘*Have you any idea,” she asked, ‘‘what I shall 
be like when I am trained?’ 

‘*Like a lady, I trust—a well-bred lady. I can 
imagine nothing more beautiful than that.’ 

“When is she coming, this model of yours, Sir 
Oswald?” 

“ Nay, ge model, niece, not mine. She is here 
now, and I wish to introduce her to you. I should 
like you, if possible,” he concluded, meekly, ‘‘ to 
make a favorable impression on her.’’ 

There was another impatient murmur. 

“Tl wish you to understand, Pauline,’’ he re- 
sumed, after a short pause, ‘‘that I shall expect 
zoe to render the most implicit obedience to Miss 

astings—to follow whatever rules she may lay 
down for you, to attend to your studies as she 
directs them, to pay the greatest heed to all her 
corrections, to copy her style, to imitate her man- 


ners, to—— 

“T hate her!” was the impetuous outburst. ‘I 
would sooner be a beggar all my life than submit to 
such restraint !’’ 

“Very well,” returned Sir Oswald, calmly. ‘I 
know that arguing with is time lost. The 
choice lies with yourself. If you decide to do as I 
wish—to study to become a lady in the truest 
sense of the word—if you will fit yourself for the 
ear you shall be the heiress of Darrell Court; 
f not—if F hea persist in your present unladylike, un- 
refined, Bohemian manner—I shall leave the whole 
a? to some one else. I tell you the plain truth 
without any disguise.” 

“I do not want Darrell Court,’”’ she cried, pas- 
sionately ; “itis a prison to me!” 

“T excuse you,” rejoined Sir Oswald, coldly; 
“ you are exc ted, and so not answerable for what 

ou say. 

“Uncle,” said the girl, ‘‘ do you see that beauti- 


ful singing-bird there, giving voice to such glorious 

gene Doves think you could catch it and put 
& cage 

“ Thave no doubt that [ could,” replied Sir Oswald. 


“ But, if you did,” she pe —‘* even suppose 
you could make it forget its own wild mel 


could you teach it to formally by note and at 
ur 
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fhuch of that kind of nonsense. The young ladies of 
the present day—properly educated girls—do not 
talk in that way.” : 

‘‘T can easily believe it,’’ she returned, bitterly. 

‘Miss Hastings is in the i said Sir Oswald, 
as they entered tlhe house. ‘I hope to see you re- 
ceive her kindly. Put away that frown, Pauline, 
and smile if you can. Remember, it is characteristic 
of the Darrells to be gracious to strangers.”’ 

With these words Sir Oswald opened the library- 
door, and, holding his niece’s hand, entered the 
room. Miss Hastings rose to receive them. He led 
Pauline to her, and in the kindest manner possible 
introduced them to each other. 

‘«T will leave you together,’ he said. ‘‘ Pauline 
will show you to your rooms, Miss Hastings; and I 
hope that you will soon feel happy,and quite at home 
with us.’’ 

Sir Oswald quitted the library, leaving the two 
ladies looking in silence at each other. 





CHAPTER III. 


ISS HASTINGS had been prepared to see a 
hoyden, an awkward, unfledged schoolgirl, 
one who, never having seen much of good society, 
had none of the little graces and charms that dis- 
tinguish young ladies. She had expected to see a 
tall, gaunt girl, with red hands, and a general air of 
not knowing what to do with herself—that was the 
idea she had formed. She gazed in wonder at the 
reality--a magnificent figure—a girl whose grand, 
pale, statuesque beauty was something that could 
never be forgotten. There was nothing of the 
boarding-school young lady about her, no acquired 
graces. She was simply magnificent— no other 
word could describe her. Miss Hastings, as she 
looked at her, thought involuntarily of the graceful 
lines, the beautiful curves, the grand, free, grace of 
the world-renowed Diana of the Louvre; there was 
the same arched, graceful neck, the same royal 
symmetry, the harmony of outline. 

In one of the most celebrated art galleries of 
Rome Miss Hastings remembered to have seen a 
superb bust of Juno: as she looked at her new 
pupil, she could almost fancy that its head had been 
modeled from hers. Pauline’s head was royal in its 
queenly contour ; the brow low, white, and rounded 
at the temples; the hair, waving in lines of inex- 
pressible beauty, was loosely gathered together 
and fastened behind with a gleaming silver arrow. 
The eyes were perhaps the most wonderful feature 
in that wonderful face; they were dark as night 
itself, somewhat in hue like a purple heartease, 
rich, soft, dreamy, yet at times all fire, all bright- 
ness, filled with passion more intense than any 
words, and shining then with a strange half-golden 
light. The brows were straight, dark, and beautiful ; 
the lips crimson, full, and exquisitely shaped; the 
mouth looked like one that could persuade or 
condemn—that could express tenderness or scorn, 
love or pride, with the slightest play of the lips. 

Every attitude the girl assumed was full of un- 
conscious grace. She did not appear to be in the 
least conscious of her wonderful beauty. She had 
walked to the window, and stood leaning care- 
lessly against the frame, one beautiful arm thrown 
above her head, as though she were weary, and 
would fain rest—an attitude that could not have 
been surpassed had she studied for years. 

‘You are not at all what I expected to see,” 
said Miss Hastings, at last. ‘‘ You are, indeed, so 
different that I am taken by surprise.” 

‘Am I better or worse than you had imagined 
me ?’’ she asked, with careless scorn. 

‘You are different—better, perhaps, in some 
ees. Youde taller. You are so tall that it will 
be difficult to remember you are a pupil.” 

‘¢The Darrells are a tall race,’’ she said, quietly. 
‘‘Miss Hastings, what are you come here to teach 
me ?”* 

The elder lady rose from her seat and looked 
lovingly into the face of the girl; she placed her 
hand caressingly on the slender shoulders. 

“T know what I should like to teach you, Miss 
Darrell, if you will let me. 1 should like to teach 
you your duty to heaven, your fellow-creatures, and 
yourself.’ 

‘*That would be dry learning, I fear,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘ What does my uncle wish me to learn ?”’ 

‘To be in all respects a perfectly refined, grace- 
ful lady.” 

Her face flushed with a 
rose to the white brow an 
ears. 

‘¢] shall never be that,’ she cried, passionately. 
‘‘T may just as well give up all hopes of Darrell 
Yourt. I have seen some ladies since I have been 
here. [ could not be like them. They seem to 
speak by rule; they all say the “ime kind of things, 
with the same smiles, in the same tone of voice; 
they follow each other like sheep; they seem 
frightened to advance an opinion of their own, or 
even give utterance to an original thought. They 
look upon me as seaggnr y | horrible, because I dare 
to say what I think, and have read every book I 
could find.”’ 

‘It is not always best to put our thoughts into 
speech ; and the chances are, Miss Darrell, that if 
you have read every book you could find, you have 
read many that would have been better left alone. 
You are giving a very one-sided, prejudiced view 
after all.’ 

She raised her beautiful head with a gesture of 
superb disdain. 

“There is the same difference between them and 
myself as between a mechanical singing-bird made 
to sing three tunes and a wild, sweet bird of the 
woods. 1 like my own self best.” 

‘There is not the least doubt of that,” observed 
Miss Hastings, with a smile; ‘ but the question is 
not quite so much what we like ourselves as what 
others like in us. However, we will discuss that 
at another time, Miss Dariell.”’ 

‘*Has my uncle told you that, if I please him—if 
I can be molded into the right form—I am to be the 
heiress of Darrell Court?’’ she asked, quickly. 

“Yes; and now that I have seen you I am 
persuaded that you can be anything you wish.” 

“Do you think, then, that I am clever?’’ she 
asked, eagerly. 

“‘T should imagine so,’’ replied Miss Hastings. 
‘*Pauline—1 need not call you Miss Darrell—I hope 
we shall be friends—I trust we shall be happy 
together.” 

“It is not very likely,” she said, slowly, ‘ that I 
can like you, Miss Hastings.” 

‘Why not?” asked the governess, astonished at 
her frankness. 

“ Because you are to correct me; continual cor- 
rection will be a great annoyance, and prevent my 
real'y liking you. 

Miss Hastings looked astounded. 

‘That may be, Pauline,” she said; ‘‘ but do you 
know that it is not polite of you to say so? In good 
society one does not tell such unpleasant truths.” 

‘* That is just it,” was the eager retort; “ that is 
why I do not like good society, and shall never be 
fit for it. [am truthful by nature. In my father’s 
house and amongst his friends there was never an 
need to conceal the truth; we always spoke it 
frankly. If we did not like each other, we said so. 
But here, it seems to me, the first lesson learned to 
Gt one for society is to ly.” 
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“ Not so, Pauline; but, when the truth is like 
to hurt another's feelings, to wound suscepiibility 
or pride, why speak it, unless it is called for?” 

Pauline moved her white arms with a superb 
gesture of scorn. 

“T would rather anyday hear the truth and have 
my mind hurt,” she said, energetically, ‘* than feel 
that people were smiling at me and deceiving me. 
Lady Hampton visits Sir Oswald. I do not like her, 
and she does not like me; but she always asks Sir 
Oswald how his ‘ dear niece’ is, and she ¢alls me a 
‘sweet creature—original, but very sweet.’ You 


can see for yourself, Miss Hastings, that I am not- 


that.” 

“Indeed, you are not sweet,” returned the 
governess, smiling; ‘‘ but, Pauline, you are,a 
micmic, and mimicry is a dangerous gift.”’ 

She had imitated Lady Hampton’s languid tones 
and affected accent to perfection. 

‘Sir Oswald bows and smiles all the time Lady 
Hampton is talking to him ; he stands first upon one 
foot, and then upon the other. You would think, to 
listen to him, that he was so charmed with her lady- 
ship that he could not exist out of her presence. 
Yet I have seen him quite delighted at her depart- 
ure, and twice I heard him say ‘Thank heaven ’— 
it was for the relief. Your good society is all deceit, 
Miss Hastings.*’ 

**T will not have you say that, Pauline. Amia- 
bility, and the desire always to be kind and con- 
siderate, may carry one to extremes at times; but 
I am inclined to prefer the amiability that spares to 
the truth that wounds.” 

‘1 am not,” was the blunt rejoinder. ‘ Will you 
come to your rooms, Miss Hastings? Sir Oswald 
has ordered a suite to be prepared entirely for our 
use. I have three rooms, you have four; and there 
is a study we can use together.” i 

They went through the broad stately corridors, 
where the warm sun shone in through the windows, 
and the flowers breathed sweetest perfume. The 
rooms that had been prepared for them were 
bright and pleasant, with a beautiful view from the 
windows, well furnished, and supplied with every 
comfort. A sigh came from Miss Hastings as she 
gazed—it was all so pleasant. But it seemed very 
doubtful to her whether she would remain or not— 
very doubtful whether she would be able to make 
what Sir Oswald desired out of that frank, free- 
spoken girl, who had not one conventional idea. 

“Sir Oswald is very kind,’’ she said, at length, 
looking around her; ‘‘ these rooms are exceedingly 
nice.”’ 

“They are nice,” said Pauline; ‘but I was 
happier with my father in the Rue d’Orme. Ah me, 
what liberty we had there! In this stately life I feel 
as though I was bound with cords, or shackled 
with chains—as though I longed to stretch out my 
arms and fly away.” 

Again Miss Hastings sighed, for it seemed to her 
that the time of her residence at Darrell Court 
would in all probability be very short. 


(To be continued.) 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tur Roya. Lonpon Yacut Cius commenced their sea- 
gon by a trip from Erith, on May 8th. There was a 
nice breeze from 8.W., and about eleven yachts got 
under way, including the splendid new screw-yacht 
Minerva (the Commodore, F. Broadwood, Esq.), Sphinz 
(the Vice-Commodore, J. S. Earle, Esq.), Snowdrift, Vol- 
au-vent, etc., the last named being a cutter recently built 
by Ratsy, of Cowes. The Minerva, with a large party on 
board, led the fleet some distance down the river; but an 
ebb tide rendered an early return to Erith advisable, 
most of the yachts reaching their moorings by five 
o’clock, having opened the thirtieth season of the deserv- 
edly popular club. The days fixed for the matches of 
the season, were May 15th, match for cutters; May 
31st, yawl match ; June 15th, schooner match ; June 
80th, ten-tons match, 


A Boat-rack aT BANGKOK is a decided novelty, al- 
though the capital of Siam is no exception to the gen- 
eral rule that wherever Englishmen congregate English 
sports are carried on, even in the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the globe. The late disagreement between the 
Supreme King and the Second King of Siam, which 
caused the latter to tako refuge at the British Consulate, 
brought Sir Andrew Clarke and Admiral Ryder, the naval 
Commander-in-chief, to Bangkok to try and settle the 
difference, at the request of the Supreme King. They 
arrived, February 19th, in H.M.S. Vigilant. During the 
Vigilant’s stay a boat-race was got up by some gentle- 
men on shore, to be pulled in four-oared outriggers, 
«Land ’’ against ‘‘ Water ’—that is to say, the English 
residents against the sailors. The course was from the 
Italian Consulate to the Supreme King’s Palace, a 
straight half-mile. The King, who took a great interest 
in the race, invited Sir Andrew Clarke and Admiral 
Ryder to view it from his state picnic barge, where he 
was attended by the principal nobles and princes of Siam. 
The race, which was warmly and evenly contested, re- 
sulted in ‘‘ Water’? winning by one-third of a length. 
The time of rowing was three minutes. As soon as the 
gun proclaimed the race won, a boat was sent from the 
Royal barge with a very handsome bouquet, presented 
to the winning boat, and an officer summoned the win- 
ners to his Majesty's presence to receive his congratula- 
tions. The King addressed them in very good Euglish, 
thanking them for the pleasure their performance had 
given them, and congratulated them on their success, 
presenting each gentleman with a solid silver box, in- 
laid with gold. Our illustration shows the race nearly 
won, with the Royal barge and steam-launch to the right 
hand. 

Tuer SrrREN FoG-Sie@na is Sescribed by Dr. Tyndall as 
beyond question the most powerful fog-signal which 
has hitherto been tried in England. The instrument is 
called a siren because the sound is produced by means 
of a disk, with twelve radial slits, being made to rotate 
in front of a fixed disk exactly similar. The moving 
disk revolves 2,800 times a minute, and in each revolu- 
tion there is, of course, twelve coincidences between the 
two disks ; through the openings thus made steam or 
air at high pressure is allowed to pass, so that there are 
actually twelve times 2,800 (or 33,600) puffs of steam or 
compressed air every minute. This causes a sound of 
very great power, which the cast-iron trumpet, 20 {t. in 
length, compresses to a certain extent ; and the blast 
goes out as a sort of sound-beam in the direction re- 
quired. This siren was sent over to England by the 
American Lighthouse Board, at the request of the Trinity 
Corporation, to be tried with other instruments in the 
recent experiments at South Foreland, and it has 
certainly beaten all the steam-whistles, reed-horns and 
guns that were tried with it. It was designed and man- 
ufactured by Mr. Brown, of Progress Works, New York. 
From a paper on the recent experiments to which we 
have referred, read on the 7th of May, by Vice-Admiral 
Collinson, C.B., at the Royal United Service Institution, 
we learn that the Trinity House has already ordered a 
number of these instruments to be made with the view 
of establishing round the British coasts a complete chain 
of sound-signals, to be used in foggy weather when light- 
houses are of no avail. This siren can be heard in all 
sorts of weather at from two and a half to three miles, 
and in the Trinity House experiments was, on one favor- 
able occasion, heard sixteed and three-fourth miles out 
BL Bea. 





Ir THE ‘‘ JerPERsON BorpEN’’ mutineers, who are now 
lying in the London Hospital, do not die of their wounds, 
they will, under the Extradition Tready, be brought to 
America for trial, The terrible story of their crimes has 
been told in the daily papers, but it may be briefly re- 
peated here. The Jefferson Borden left New Orleans for 
London on the 5th of March. Captain Patterson had 
his wife on board, and also his brother and cousin, who 
were first and second mate respectively. The three mu- 
tineers were seamen, and one of them, Miller, tried to 
make ‘trouble’ as soon as the vessed was out of the 
river. He was put in irons, but on promise of better 
behavior was released. Then all went quietly until 
midnight on the 20th of April, when Miller, Clew, and 
Smith, having bound and gagged the boy, enticed the 
mates forward and murdered them, killing one with a 
‘*block-strap’’ (the formidable iron instrument shown 
in our engraving), and throwing the other overboard 
alive. Miller then went to the cabin and called the 
captain forward, saying that Clew had broken his leg, 
but the captain, warned by his wife, and seeing that Mil- 
ler held something behind him, refused to go, and got 
out his revolver, When daylight came the captain, sup- 
ported by his wife and the steward, after firing over the 
heads of the mutineers with a shot-gun, fired at them 
with a revolver; they replied by throwing bottles and 
iron bolts, the strife continuing all day and all night, 
and the vessel being the whole time at the mercy of the 
winds. At length the men, after vainly trying to launch 
a boat, took refuge in the deck-house, the door of which 
the captain immediately nailed up. Here they were 
fired upon by the captain until they surrendered. They 
were then put in irons, and their wounds dressed, and 
in reply to the captain’s questions, they told how they 
had killed the mates, Plunder would appear to have 
been the motive which prompted these wretches to their 
crime, for though some indistinct complaints of tyranny 
have been made by them against the captain and the 
unfortunate mates, the boy’s evidence goes to show not 
only that these charges were groundless, but that one 
of the mutineers had exhibited great curiosity as to 
whether there was any mohey or valuables in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Mrs, Patterson appears to have acted like 
a brave and noble woman, boldly seconding her husband 
in his endeavors to suppress the mutiny, and tenderly 
caring for the wounded men after they had been over- 
come. 


ARTIFICIAL PIGEON-SHOOTING, a8 DOW carried out on the 
Downs at Epsom, between the station and the stand, 
would delight Mr. Bergh. The arrangements are re- 
markably simple. A catapult, formed of two pieces of 
india-rubber, having a cap in the centre, is so adjusted 
that, by pulling a cord attached to a kind of trigger, the 
spring is released, and a thin, colored glass ball is ejected 
some fifty feet into the air, The shooters stand about 
twenty-five yards behind the catapult, and to break the 
glass balls in the air requires some little knack. By at- 
tending to the following rule, a decent shot may easily 
break the ball every time: ‘+ Follow the rise of the 
ball with the muzzle of your gun, but wait until it is 
upon the turn before you pull the trigger. At Epsom 
the odds are always against the gun, as the charge is 
only twopence per shot, and, consequently, there is only 
a drachm of powder in the cartridge, and often no shot. 
Many really good shots have made terrible fiascos before 
their friends, when shooting at the artificial pigeons at 
Epsom. 


Tar BxesseMER SaLoon STEAMER, the new steamship 
with the suspended saloon, invented by Mr. H. Bessemer, 
to prevent sea-sickness to passengers across the Channel, 
made the trip from Dover to Calais, on Saturday, May 
8th, with about two hundred passengers on board. ~ 
She started from the Admiralty Pier soon after eleven 
o’clock, under command of Captain Pittock. There was 
mist and rain at that hour, but it soon cleared off, and 
the sea was very smooth. The wind, too, was favorable, 
so that there was really no opportunity for proving the 
reputed peculiar advantages of this vessel. The hy- 
draulic-power apparatus designed to keep the swinging 
saloon in a horizontal position was not used at all, and 
the saloon remained fixed in the hull of the ship. But 
as to the spaciousness and convenience of all the accom- 
modation for passengers, those on board, who came by 
special invitation, were fully satisfied. The run over to 
Calais was performed in just an hour anda half. Un- 
fortunately, as the vessel was entering Calais harbor, she 
ran against one of the wooden piers, and did it much 
damage, but was herself little the worse. 


Tue New VoLcano on the small island of Camiguin, 
near the north coast of Mindanao (Philippine Islands), 
has recently been visited and sketched by Mr. J. J. Wild, 
on board H.M.S. Challenger. The recent volcanic dis- 
turbances on the once fertile island of Camiguin have 
reduced its population from 25,000 to a poor remnant of 
a few hundred. It appears that after a series of earth- 
quakes, lasting six months, and extending over the 
neighboring islands, the first outbreak occurred on May 
1st, 1871, at the foot of an extinct volcano in the:north- 
west corner of the island. After the first eruption the 
earthquakes at once ceased. Since the above date the 
accumulation of the mountain has been going on 
steadily, and accompanied with but little violence. At 
the end of the first four months it was about a third of a 
mile in diameter and 400 feet high ; and now, after an 
interval of less than four years, it has attained a height 
of nearly 2,000 feet. The general color of the cone, es- 
pecially near the edge of the crater, is of a rich brown, 
intermingled with patches of light-red and gray along 
the steep slopes, apparently a huge pile of cinders, ashes, 
mud and lava. This affords a strong contrast to the 
fresh green of the mountain which rises immediately 
behind it. For miles on each side of the volcano the 
trees are blighted and the vegetation destroyed by the 
sulphureous exhalations, The cone consists almost en- 
tirely of gray trachyte ; but much of the mass has been 
emitted in the form of mud, and there are likewise beds 
of what appears true lava, especially near the edge of the 
water, where there is a lowsea-cliff. After an exchange 
of civilities, chiefly expressed in pantomime, with the 
dark-skinned natives of Abajo, the exploring party from 
the Challenger returned on board. As night came on, 
the volcanic fire could be seen playing on the edge of the 
crater, and filling with incandescent glare the fissures of 
the newest of mountains. 


HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO. 


iy was @ young woman with as many white 
flounces round her as the planet Saturn has 
rings, that did it. She gave the music-stool a 
whirl or two, and fluffed down on it like a twirl of 
soap-sudS 4n a hand-basin. Then she pushed up 
her cuffs as if she was going to fight for the cham- 
ion’s belt. Then she worked her wrists and 
ands to limber ’em, I suppose, and spread out her 
fingers till they looked as though they would 
pote much cover the key-board the growl- 
ng end down to the little squeaky one. Then 
these two hands of hers made a jump at the keys 
as it they were a coup e of tigers coming downa 
@ flock of black and white sheép, and the tC) 
gave a great howl as if its tail had bee 

ead stop—so still you could hear 
growing. Then another howl, as if 
two and you had trod on both 
and then a grand chatter and scram 







of. jumps, up and down, back and for one 
— over t "1 nyt 4 oom ede of rate and 

ce more than an ng le music.— Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomgsTICc, 


The Papal delegation were presented to the President 
and Cabinet officers on May 27th....General Meigs, 
Quartermaster-General of the Army, goes to Europe for 
a year to inspect foreign armies....The ship-canal sur: 
veying party under Lieutenant Collins arrived home 
after an absence of 100 days....By the burning of the 
French Catholic Church of Holyoke, Mass., on May 27th, 
over seventy-five lives were lust....Secretary Delano 
held a council with the Indian delegation at Washing- 
ton....The Court of Claims decided the suit brought by 
the National State Bank of Boston against the United 
States to recover $480,000 paid into the Sub-Treasury to 
cover a defalcation in favor of the bank. ..Queen Victoria's 
birthday was very generally observed by British resi- 
dents....The new Black Hills expedition left Fort 
Laramie under command of Colonel R. J. Dodge... .The 
National Missionary Union of the Buptist Church cele. 
brated its anniversary at Philadelphia on the 25th.... 
Upon application of the directors, Mr. Jewett, President 
of the Erie Railroad, was appointed receiver by Judge 
Donohue... .The National Institute of Mining Engineers 
met at Dover, N. J., on May 25th... .Governor Hartranft 
was renominated in the Pennsylvania State Republican 
Convention, held at Lancaster, on May 26th....In the 
case of the alleged privateer Florida, the Washington 
District Court decided in favor of the libelants.... 
A mining train en route for the Black Hills was captured 
and destroyed by the Government troops..:.Large 
bodies of Indians gathered in Osborne County, Kan., and 
citizens were obliged to flee for their lives... .Foreit 
fires continue in Pennsylvania, and the town of Phillips- 
burg was in danger at last reports. ...Colonel Joseph H. 
Britton, Democrat, was inaugurated Mayor of St. Louis, 
om the 29th....The Rev. Dr. J. H. Eccleston was chosen 
Bishop of Iowa....Springfleld, Mass., was visited by an 
extensive fire on the 30th ....A letter from President 
Grant on the third-term question was published.... 
Friends of the late Henry Clapp, Jr., buried him at 
Nantucket, and decided to erect a granite monument at 
the grave....In the Tilton-Beecher trial Judge Porter 
closed, and Mr. Evarts opened, for the defense. . . .Colonel 
John Bodine won the Leech Cup at Creedmoor on the 
29th, scoring 205 out of a’ possible 225....Locusts in 
Colorado have destroyed nearly all the wheat crop... . 
The Hon. George Vail, who was associated with Professor 
Morse in completing the first telegraphic instrument, 
died on the 23d, at Morristown, N. J., aged 72. i 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. DisRakLi assured the British Parliament that 
England had made peaceful representations to Germany. 
....A ferry-boat sank in the River Muir, Province of 
Tyrol, Austria, and seventy-six Catholic Pilgrims were 
drowned. ... Mexican troops in San Louis Potosi were 
reported defeated in an eng t with the rebels.... 
The French Assembly elected thirteen members of the 
new Committee of Thirty on May 25th. No Bonapartists 
offered themselves as candidates... .The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas decided the late John Mitchel to have been 
disqualified as a Parliamentary candidate... .Sharkey, 
the murderer, remains in prison in Havana... .Melen- 
dez, who killed the ex-Vice-President of Salvador, was 
executed April 29th....The Peruvian elections occur in 
October next, and much uneasiness is already felt, as an 
outbreak appears assured. ...Both Houses of the British 
Parliament adjourned over Derby Day....A consistory’ 
will be held at the Vatican, June 24th, when six new 
cardinals will be created... .Lord Northbrook has begun 
the erection of a monument to the British soldiers who 
fell at Lucknow, India, at his own expense... .The new 
Committee of Thirty, of the French Assembly, organized 
on May 24th....During an attack by the Carlists at 
Mont Rico, upon a Spanish squadron, the admiral com- 
manding was killed....The monetary panic at Rio Ja- 
neiro was reported subsiding. ...The Bishop of Munster 
has been asked to resign his See by German authorities, 
A severe battle occurred between the Carlist and Govern- 
ment troops at Alsoza, in which General Dorregaray 
and a large number of the former were killed and 
wounded,.,.Captain Boyton succeeding in swimming 
across the English Channel....Admiral Barnabe, late 
Spanish Minister at Washington, was appointed to the 
command of the naval squadron off the north coast. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—The Park reopened on May 8ist 
with Emerson’s California Minstrels. . Theodore 
Thomas is now established at his Central Park Garden, 
and is giving his Summer Nights’ Concerts... . ‘La 
Fille de Madame Angot’’ was on the boards of the 
Lyceum last week, and ‘ Bagatelle ’’ was produced at the 
matinees. ... At Robinson’s Hall ‘ Giroflé-Girofla ”’ 
in English attracted good audiences. .. The Hip- 
podrome was formally opened on the evening of 
May 29th as a Summer Concert Garden. It pre- 
sents quite a fairy-like appearance, with its statues, 
fountains, bright lights and cozy nooks. Gilmore's 
Twenty-second Regiment Band furnishes the music, and 
the fates have decided this to be the aristocratic place of 
amusement during the heated season. The imimense 
structure will be open every evening, and special 
matinees for children and ladies unaceompanied by 
gentlemen will be given each week. Messrs. Shook 
& Palmer, of the Union Square Theatre, are the 
lessees. At the Grand Opera House the 
‘Twelve Temptations ” was withdrawn and the dramati- 
zation of Jule Verne’s ‘Round the World in Righty 
Days’ put on, Monday, May 31st... . Mr Strakosch en- 
gaged Mile. Tietjens for the next operatic season . . . 
The 180th performance of the “Two Orphans” will be 
given June 15th, when the piece will be withdrawn... . 
A performance was given by the reorganized Bryant's 
Minstrels at the“Academy on May 29th. . . . Mr. Daly 
announces seven new pieces for the next season at the 
Fifth Avenue. . .. The Summer season at Wallack’s 
was opened on May 31st, with a new four-act play called 
‘The Donovans,”’ in which Harrigan and Hart assume 
the réles of Irish emigrants. 

PROVINCIAL.—Mrs. Conway’s Brooklyn Theatre will 
hereafter be known as ‘‘Conway’s Theatre,” and will 
be conducted under the joint proprietorship of Miss 
Conway and Miss Lilian Conway—the elder sister being 
lessee and managéress. Mr. Edward Greey, lately con- 
nected with the editorial staff of this establishment, will 
be the business manager. . . . Barnum’s Hippodrome 
closed the engagement at Boston on the 27th ult... . 
The Arion des Westens Singing Society gave the first of 
their Summer night festivals at Schneider’s Garden, St. 
Louis, on the 26th ult. . . . The last ladies’ night of the 
‘peason at the Front Street Theatre, Baltimore, was ob- 
served on the 28th ult... . C. H. M. Tobey, a promi- 
nent musician of Milwaukee, has composed an operetta 
entitied “The Innkeeper’s Daughter,’ which will 
soon be produced... . The youth of Savannah have 
been feasting themselves upon the beauties of Mrs. Jar- 
ley’s <i a for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Memori ] . . . A grand vocal and instru- 
mental Concert was given at. St. Dominic’s new church, 
Washington, on May 24th. : 


Forziey.—Jobann Strauss, eldest son ofthe dance 
mee, has ally wren his three- 
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ARTICLES OF CLOTHING IN FRONT OF 


HEROIC CONDUCT OF CHIEF ENGINEER MULLIN AND FIREMAN JOHN LYNCH aT THE ENTRANCE TO ‘(RELATIVES AND FRIENDS OF THE VICTIMS IDENTIFYING 
THE CHURCH. 


THE CHURCH DURING THE FIRE, 
MASSACHUSETTS.—BURNING OF THE FRENCH CATHOLIC CHURCH AT HOLYOKE, THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 27ru.--From Sgercues By James E, TayLon 
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THE BELFRY TRAGEDY. 
STRANGE DEATH OF MABEL YOUNG. 
Q* the afternoon of Sunday, May 23d, Boston 

was shocked at the intelligence that a fiendish 
assault had been committed, in the belfry of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, upon Mabel H. 
Young, a little girl of five years. She was found 
lying upon the floor senseless; blood was flowing 
freely from cuts upon her head, and her pretty face 
was blackened with bruises. 

But a short half-hour before her mutilated body 
was found in the tower, she was in the Sunday-school 
of the church, and when found she still clasped in 
ber hands her books and papers. Mabel was a 





THOMAS W. PIPER, THE ALJ.EGED MURDERER. 


daughter of a wealthy merchant who died a short 
time ago, leaving her sole heiress to his property. 
On the day of the tragedy little Mabel left the 
Sabb ith-school at 3:30 P.m., in company with her 
aunt, Mrs. Hobbs. The latter stopped in the vesti- 
bule to talk with some friends, and at the close of 
the conversation, which lasted about ten minutes, 

Mabel was missing. The aunt and others searched 
the church and the street, but the child could not 
be found. About four o’clock some persons in the 
street heard indistinct cries or moans coming from 
the edifice. Mrs. Hobbs, who had started for home, 

was informed of it, and, in company with three or 
our young men who had joined her in the search, 


MASSACHUSETIS.—A BOSTON SANCTUARY POLLUTED BY 
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returned to the church. Being convinced that the 
cries came from the bell-tower, they entered the 
building, and meeting Thomas Ww. Piper, the sex- 
ton, demanded of him the keys leading to the 
belfry. Piper said that since the Winter he had 
not had the keys to that door. 

The gentlemen then ran up the stairs to the 
organ-loft, and, forcing open the tower- door, 
ascended to the first landing, an apartment twelve 
feet square, with two large windows. On the floor 
was a pool of fresh blood, and near by, under a 
a board, was found a blood-stained cricket-bat. 
Going up another steep stairway, they came to a 
strong and heavy trap-door, which required the 
full strength of a man to open. As it was raised, 





MABEL Il. YOUNG, TIE MURDERED CHILD. 


Mabel was found lying close to the seuttle, with 
her skull fractured and the bridge of her nose 
broken. A flock of doves that make this part of 
the tower their home were fluttermg around the 
body 

pr ‘hs istily and tenderly as possible the child was 
taken down into the vestibule of the church, where 
her bearers met the almost frenzied aunt and the 


* excited populace. The poor creature was immedi- 


ately removed to a neighboring house, and every 
possible medical attendance was given her, but 
her injuries were so severe that she died in a few 
hours. 

Suspicion was at once directed towards Thomas 
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OF THE WARREN AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH—FINDING THE LITTLE VICTIM. 
A SHCCKING CRIME:.—From Sxereues sy BE. R. Morss, 
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W. Piper, the sexton, as the perpetrator of the 
fearful crime, and he was promptly arrested. He 
is about thirty years of age, of dark complexion, 
rather stout build, and about five feet five inches in 
height. Since nis arrest many things have been de- 
veloped that go to strengthen the belief in his guilt. 
He was at one time under arrest on a charge of being 
concerned in the murder of Bridget Landregan, in 
the Dorchester district, over a year ago, but was 
released on the grounds of insufficient evidence. 
After the death of Mabel he was taken by the 
coroner and jury to view her body, and thence to 
the scene of the assault, but refused to answer 
any questions in a satisfactory manner. 


ONLY. 
BY 
WILLIAM H. Morton. 


NLY a lock of hair 
Of golden hue, 

Tied with a lover's care 
And ribbon blue. 


Only a faded flower— 
A crimson rose— 
Memento of Love’s hour, 
Its joys and woes 


Only a portrait old— 
A smiling face 

Set in a locket gold, 
And ‘neath it ‘“ Grace.” 


Only a grass-grown grave— 
A sculptured stone— 

A maiden’s last life-wave 
For ever flown 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 


ANY years since I left the East, and pro- 
ceeded to what is now the State of Illinois. 
I was accompanied by a young man who 
had studied and labored with me to over- 
come the almost endless difficulties of an education 
which fitted us for the practice of civil engineers ; 
and it was my ambition to be instrumental in open- 
ing to civilization the vast tracts of country in that 
region, uninhabited as yet, save by the aborigines 
and a scanty population of rough, keen-eyed set- 
tlers, who depended for subsistence upon the pro- 
ducts of a few acres of rudely tilled ground, and 
the supplies drawn from the great forests, and the 
many streams which intersected them. 

We carried our instruments with us, and located in 
the southern part of the State, near the Ohio, ina 
small village or hamlet, which, from its proximity 
to the river, and many other natural advantages, pro- 
mised to become, in time, a large city. These expec- 
tations were never realized. Now nothing remains 


~ of the village but the decaying ruins of the log-huts 


which, at the time we made it our home, were 
scattered at irregular intervals along a narrow 
street, or rather road, running at a right angle 
with the river. In the rear of the house the prime- 
val forest stretched away for miles to the north 
and west; on the east and south the river inter- 
vened between the village and a similar extent of 
woods. 

We arrived late in the Summer, when the trees 
were just beginning to divest themselves of their 
bright yellow foliage, and the scene was grand 
indeed. 

“‘Here,” we said, ‘‘ we will locate, as this seems 
to be a central position; no doubt we will find a 
plenty to do, and, keeping pace with the growing 
village, there will be no difficulty in advancing our 
interests.”’ 

“The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
aglee,”’ said the poet ; and to our casevit was pecu- 
liarly applicable. 

e took up our quarters with a family named 
Mingdon. This family consisted of five members— 
Mr. and Mrs. Mingdon, two sons, William and 
Thomas, and a daughter. None of them were well 
favored by nature, but in our inexperience, and 
surrounded by the, to us, grotesque forms of the 
settlers, we did not notice more than the usual 
reckless expression and actions in our hosts; and 
not being physiognomists, we could not definitely 
set them down as rascals. We were soon made 
aware of their character, but not soon enuugh to 
save us from certain disagreeable consequences. 

Mr. Mingdon, as he stated, was an emigrant from 
Virginia, from which section he had removed on 
account of his inability to clear off a heavy mort- 
age with which he had been compelled to burden 

is plantation. The sons were great, broad shoul- 
dered fellows, with countenances which seemed at 
first — to stamp them as men whom, to say the 
least, I would not have wished to meet alone. 
They divided the honors of ill-looks with their 
parents and the daughter, a masculine woman, 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, coarse 
and powerful. 

The house was a wooden log structure, situated 
on an eminence in the centre of the clearing, 
which extended to the wood. The internal ar- 
rangements of the hut are easily described. There 
were two floors; the lower one divided into two 
rooms, each furnished with a rude window and a 
huge fireplace. A few roughly-constructed benches, 
a table, a row of shelves, bearing a few articles of 
crockery, and a few hooks in the girders, from 
which usually hung the rifles of the inmates, were 
the only accommodations the house could boast. 

The upper floor, which was reached by a short 
ladder, was merely an unfinished garret or loft, the 
highest point not more than six feet from the hewr 
plank composing the floor. This was our dormitory, 
and although not very inviting in appearance, it 
afforded ample sleeping-room. Besides this, we 
had free access to the lower floor in common with 
the family, and considered ourselves quite fortunate 
in having secured such good quarters. 

Jast within the wood in the rear of the house 
the ground declined rapidly to a depth of probably 
~ feet ; the steep banks were lined with a dense 
undergrowth, through which a narrow, curved path 
led down to the foot of the descent, and then up an 
inclined, wood-covered plane until it was lost in 
the distance. 1 had occasion to remember this 
declivity, and with feelings less pleasurable than 
cy 

Our night was spent in profound slumber, 
the long ride of the preceding day having com- 
pletely worn us out. ~ 

In the morning, after breakfast, we signified our 
intention of looking around the village, and becom- 

acquainted. 

ough, peoertng to his own accounts, Mr. 
Mingdon had resided in the community some little 
time, he did not offer to accompany, or direct us to 
~—<s neighbors. 

, at the time, we considered rather singular, 
‘but supposing that, in this new country, no intro- 
-ductions were deemed necessary, we did not trouble 
ourselves much about the see neglect. 

We soon found our way to the store, and having 


imbibed some miserable corn whisky, of which we 
invited the hangers-around to partake, we ques- 
tioned the landlord as to our chances of success. 

‘‘Can’t say, boys, as to how you'll get along,” 
said he. ‘It’s squat and build here, claim or no 
claim, survey or no survey; and there’s so much 
idle land hereabouts, nobody is particular about 
lines or fences.”’ 

‘* But the village proper—has there ever been a 
survey of it made?” 

“IT reckon not. Old Tom Sargent first planted 
hisself down below here, and then Bill Nichols 
come along and drove in his stakes alongside of 
Tom, and put up his shanty, and then I come, and 
by-and-by Long Jim he come, and so they kept 
comin’ till it’s got to be a purty smart sprinklin’ o’ 
housen. We wasn’t particular about an inch ora 
foot, and I guess there ain’t a bit of ground under a 
deed in the whole town.” 

“Don’t you think it will cause you trouble in 
time ?”’ 

‘It'll be a long time afore any one ‘ll dare to 
come here to give us trouble—there’s too many of 
the boys interested ;” and he cast a glance at the 
loungers, who by word and significant action con- 
firmed his assertion. 

After some further conversation, during which I 
noticed that the loungers drew closer, and did not 
appear to be particularly well pleased with my 
sentiments in regard to squatters’ rights—this was 
before the national agitation on the subject—we re- 
turned to our domicile. 

After dinner we retired to our loft, somewhat 
chilled, but not yet discouraged by the unfavorable 
aspect our prospects assumed. We had ready 
money to purchase a tract of land sufficient to 
supply us with the necessaries of life ; but to settle 
down and become mere farmers, dispelling all our 
glowing visions of success as surveyors—it was not 
what we had calculated upon when we so hopefully 
left our Eastern homes. 

After examining a number of speculations and 
prospects—some of them as airy as the visions of 
Abou-Ben-Adhem—we concluded to look facts in 
the face and locate anyway, despite the disad- 
vantages under which we labored, of understand- 
ing little or nothing of agriculture; still less of 
carrying on the business of our household. How- 
ever, we consoled ourselves with the thought that 
others had done it before us, and why not we? 

At the inland terminus of the crooked street stood 
a small cabin, owned and inhabited by a settler 
named Banker, who had become discouraged by 
short crops, sickness, and the loss of his horses 
which, in common with many others, were mysteri- 
ously abstracted. 

Horse-stealing, in the eyes of these hardy men, 
was an unpardonable sin, and woe to the unlucky 
wight upon whom the guilt was fastened. 

As the afternoon was but half spent, we started 
to look at the hut, and if we could come to terms 
by _ present occupant we determined to make 
a trial. 

Mr. Banker was at home, and we broached our 
business. With little difficulty we made a bargain 
which left us sole possessors of the clearing, |:ut, 
and the greater part of the furniture and cooking 
utensils. The Summer harvest was in the out- 
houses, and a fresh-killed beef supplied us with 
meat sufficient to last the entire Winter. As for 
other articles, we still had money, and could pur- 
chase at the store. 

Mr. Banker was anxious to leave a section which 
had been so unpropitious to him, and we were put 
in possession on the following day. 

Of course we were thronged with visitors who 
came to look around, express their satisfaction at 
our locating among them, and the hope that success 
would attend our efforts. 

While the cabin was yet crowded with our call- 
ers, Mr. Mingdon and his two sons stalked in. No 
word of greeting was spoken by the neighbors, and 
within a few minutes of their entrance the house 
was vacated by all but them and ourselves. 

What could it mean? I was unable to conjecture ; 
but I saw in the flashing eyes and mutterings of the 
more outspoken among them that the Mingdons 
were not regarded by their neighbors with any 
great degree of affection, or even neighborly 
feeling. 

They were very familiar with us, and remained a 
long time, giving us practical advice in regard to 
managing our little farm, never noticing the dislike 
of their fellow-townsmen. 

After they had gone, I said to Macdonald: 

“Did you notice it?” 

‘*] did,”’ he replied. 

‘‘The Mingdons do not seem to be in very good 
odor?” 

‘No, I think not; and I think our reputations 
will not thrive by borrowing from them.”’ 

“What can we do? I am not going to order 
ae and ,they seem determined to stick 

us, 

‘‘T don’t know. The only course we can pursue 
will be to await developments. We won’t borrow 
trouble, at any rate.” 

But I felt that the ill-feeling must have been 
caused by something of a serious nature; and it 
was universal; and with our increasing intimacy 
with the Mingdons it must extend to us. 

Our house was the last one on the street. The 
Mingdon clearing adjuined it, though separated by 
a small clump of trees. Our clearing extended in a 
diagonal line towards the foot of the timber, and at 
this point struck the Mingdon clearing. From the 
lower point of our clearing a path issued and inter- 
eg the one which radiated from our neighbors’ 

arm. 

On the day following our domiciliation in the 
Banker cabin, after we had cooked and eaten our 
matutinal meal—which would have astonished, b 


don were plainly in view from the road, and it 
struck me like a flash of lightning that the attentive, 
listening attitude of Mac would impress any 
one with the idea that he and our neighbor were 
old acquaintances, In my éyes the smallest trifies 
assumed the greatest importance ; andas I had, by 
a simple process of reasoning, arrived at the con- 
clusion that Mingdon had been guilty of some gross 
breach of propriety—perhaps some supposed 
crime—which made him obnoxious to his neigh- 
bors, 1 believed that the intimacy of Macdonald 
and myself with him must have been the means of 
including us in the settlers’ displeasure. 

No great length of time had elapsed before seve- 
ral others passed by, each one eying, as at- 
tentively as the first, the confidential position of my 
friend and Mingdon. Then followed that ominous 
shake of the head, and I could see by the expres- 
sion of their faces that the current of their thoughts 
was not in the least amiable. 

I began to grow uneasy, and” at length rose ab- 
ruptly, and bade Mr. Mingdon “ good-by,’’ motion- 
ing to Mac to follow me. 

When we reache1 the road he asked me the 
cause of my abrupt departure. I related the above 
circumstances, and the impression they had made 
upon me, but he laughed at my ‘‘ croaking,” as he 
called it, and said that he found Mr. Mingdon to be 
a very sensible man. 

‘‘ What the deuce do all the neighbors avoid him 
for, then?’ said I, ‘‘ And why do they look at us 
so severely because he is our friend ?”” 

“T don’t know,” replied he; ‘‘ for my part, I 
think Mingdon is too smart for the beetle-headed 
clodhoppers. Let them look as they please; I 
shall not allow them the privilege of selecting my 
friends. Iam sure he is a more entertaining com- 
panion than any of those loafers at the store—if he 
does look like a cutthroat.” 

I felt, myself, that we ought to show a little in- 
dependence, but the fear of being interdicted the 
society of all but Mingdon and his villainous-look- 
ing family did not at all suit my sociable nature. 

A week or more passed, and we plodded on over 
the monotonous round of rising, eating, sleeping. 
and rising again, making no advances in the good 
graces of any of the inhabitants save the Mingdons, 
who seemed determined to overcome all my, at 
times, apparent scruples as to the propriety of 
counting them on our list of friends. 

Macdonald and I were both pliant by nature, and 
it was not long before I gave up all thoughts of 
attempting to conciliate the unsociable villagers, 
and we spent the greater part of our time upon 
and around the Mingdon farm. 

I would have questioned some of the villagers as 
to the cause of their enmity, but I was too proud 
to demean myself before those whom I considered 
my inferiors. ‘Thus affairs continued, each day 
witnessing our incregsing intimacy with the Ming- 
dons, and deepening the frowns on the otherwise 
stolid features of the neighbors. 

What few purchases we made were effected 
hurriedly, without exchanging a word beyond 
what was necessary. 

One day I took my gun, and went into the woods 
for a few hours’ sport, as I usually did when the 
weather was fine. I entered the woods by the path 
which radiated from our clearing, and had reached 
the bottom of the hollow, when I detected at a lit- 
tle distance two men observing my actions from 
the concealment afforded by a large tree. 1 re- 
cognized them as belonging in the village, and 
pretended not to see them. 

I had pomes them a few yards when a horse 
neighed behind me, and I turned around to see 
from whence the sound proceeded. ‘The men had 
disappeared, and I paused a moment or two, look- 
ing in all directions to discover whither they had 
gone. 1 did not apprehend any danger, but wished 
to assure myself of their departure. They were in- 
visible, however, but I concluded that they must 
still be in the vicinity, as there were plentiful 
facilities for concealment. 

Another neigh broke the silence, and upon look- 
ing in the direction from which it came I detected 
a slight motion of the bushes covering the face of 
the declivity. Upon a close examination the 
bushes appeared to have been disarranged. The 
banks here rose almost perpendicularly, and upon 
clearing away the interlaced brush I discovered an 
arched excavation in the hard clay, in which, to 
my surprise, I saw three horses, fastened to pegs 
driven into the ground. 

I was sick at heart. I had discovered a most 
dangerous secret, and I had not the least doubt 
but that the two men were watching for just such 
a revelation. 

Innocent as I was, I felt guilty. I now knew the 
cause of the settlers’ enmity to Mingdon. He wasa 
suspected horse-thief, and Macdonald and I were 
supposed to be confederates. 

The net had been surely weaving around us. 
Our intimacy with the Mingdons; our purchase of 
the Banker clearing—the next one to Mingdon’s— 
which would enable us to carry on our depreda- 
tions with greater security ; our independent air-— 
which might easily have been mistaken for hard- 
ened crime—when we met the settlers, and our 
liberul expenditure of money, lavish for that re- 
gion, all pointed to us as equally guilty with the 
ill-favored Mingdons. 

I replaced the bushes, and here was another 

roof of guilt; then I returned té our neighbors’ 
| ond that was another damning proof of com- 
plicity; I was going—to the spies it must have 
seemed so—to warn the horse-thief that the ani- 
mals were not securely concealed in the subterra- 
nean stable. If I had been innocent I would have 
gone to my own house, or proceeded to inform the 
neighbors. ‘The fact of our utter ignorance of any 

icions being directed towards the Mingdons 





its simplicity, our friends in the East—we walked 
down to the store. We entered and called for the 
staple production of the bar. I noticed an expres- 
sion of distrust on the faces of the loungers, which, 
it instantly occurred to me, was caused by our 
apparent intimacy with the Mingdons on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Our invitation to partake was declined with a 
scowl, and the few remarks we addressed to the 
landlord were answered in a surly tone. We re- 
turned, and, influenced by a feeling of loneliness, 
entered our neighiors’ cabin, instead of going to 
our own. I looked behind, aa I closed the rude 
gate, and saw the Papesiing form of a man whom I 
recognized as one of the loafers at the store. 1 
would have recalled my companion, but Mr. Ming- 
don had advanced to meet us, and I could not now 
ignore his presence. ‘ However,” I thought, “ the 
mischief is done, if any is impending, and that loafer 

| have as large a tale to tell as if we had 
; ined here all day.’’ So I answered Mr. M.’s 
nod and passed in. 

I took my seat, facing one of the windows, and, 
as the conversation waned, Macdonald drew up his 
chair closer to Mingdon, who leaned towards him 
as if he were imparting something confidential. 

It was not long before I observed several figures 
passing up the road, and each one, as he 
moved by shot a glance into the open house ; and 
each one nodded to himself and his comradeg as 





as if some doubttul = had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. The forms of my friend and Ming- 





would not be taken into account for a moment. 
We, of course, were supposed to be already well- 
informed as to the suspicions of the community. 

When 1 spoke to Mac, my face must have be- 
trayed my feelings. He came out at once, and I 
drew him towards our own cabin. On the way 
I informed him of our peril, and he recommended 
instant flight. Mingdon and his sons were absent, 
upon what business we could conjecture, and we 
were not safe for a moment. ven now there 
might be guards stationed around the settlement 
to prevent our escape. 

“What shall we do?” said I. ‘In their eyes 
our guilt will be as plain as the sunlight. If we 
succeed in getting away for the present they will 

ursue us, and, without doubt, will overtake us. 
n such a case our fate will be certain. If we re- 
main, there is a possibility that we may be able to 
clear ourselves, but——-”’ and my heart sank as I 
recollected the two men in the wood. 

“It won't do to stay here; we had better cut 
and run, catch or no catch! It will be better to 
run the gauntlet of a few bullets than to swing 
from these limbs.” 

It didn’t take us long to saddle and place our 
instruments in their accustomed place. Then we 
mounted, and, to keep up appearances, walked 
the horses. to the edge of the wood. We were 
about to strike into a gallop, when the bridles were 
seized, and we were prisoners. Seven rifles cov- 
ered us until we dismounted, when we were bound 
tightly together, and marched down to the store. - 





A shrill cry of triumph greeted our appearance, 
and the whole village flocked to see the captured 
horse-thieves. An old barroom loafer, the oracle 
of the place, at once identilied us as two notorious 
horse-stealers from Pennsylvania, which State he 
had recently visited; and the old villain actually 
swore that we had escaped from the prison in 
Pennsylvania, where we were confined while await- 
ing trial. . 

was dumbfounded. Mac was sullen, and I sa 

that his Scotch blood was rising, but he preserved 
a strict silence under the continual taunts and 
gibes of the increasing crowd, during the few 
minutes which elapsed before we were consigned 
to the upper rooms of the tavern under a guard of 
three men, who had strict orders to shoot us down 
if we made the least attempt to escape. Even here 
a few favored ones were permitted to climb, and 
throw in our teeth the derisive epithets suggested 
to them by our helpless condition. 

How we passed the night may be inferred. We 
were bound closely together, and it would have 
been impossible to obtain rest had we been un- 
harassed by the terrible prospect before us. 

At length the dreary night wore away, and the 
gray daylight came creeping in through the chinks 
of our prison. We hailed the little shreds of light 
with joy, and hoped that, with the return of day, 
our oppressing, painful bonds would be loosened. 
But it was not to be. We were too notorious for 
jail-breaking to be the recipients of any such 
leniency. 

We were, indeed, two terrible-looking criminals. 
Macdonald's face was pale, and I am not certain 
that my face did not indicate an equal degree of de- 
jection. 

A glass of water and a meal cake constituted all 
the refreshments we were allowed. 

About nine o’clock the court was ready, and we 
were brought before it. We were greeted wl a 
wild shout from the excited crowd, and | felt a 
nervous thrill as | distinguished, mingled with the 
general uproar, the cries: ‘‘Hang them! Hang 
them!” 

The court, which was in session in the barroom, 
was composed of fourteen chosen men, over whom 
the landiord—the leading man of the village — 
presided. I saw at once that our guilt was pre- 
determined in the minds of the jury, but I was not 
going to die without an effort to save myself. 

The greater part of the crowd was excluded, but 
their hoarse clamor grated harshly on my ears, anid 
I knew that they were greedy for our lives. 

The Judge arose, and with great pomposity said : 
‘« Bring forward the witnesses !”’ 

“Yer we is!” said two voices in concert, and the 
two men whom I had seen in the wood stepped 
forward. 

“You, Bill Landon, say what you have got to 
— said the Judge. 

he one addressed as Bill Landon straightened 
himself up, and with an important air said: 

“Yesterday mornin’ me and Tom here was put 
on the trail by the kunnel. Ain’t that so, kunnel ?” 

The “ kunnel,”’ a tall, fine-looking man of middle 
age, rose up and answered in the affirmative. 

“‘ Wal, we went down under the hill an’ waited. 
We waited and waited, but nobody cum; and so 
we bag we'd wait a while longer. So we waited 
a while longer, and the first thing we seen was this 
chap ’’—pointing to me—‘‘ a-comin’ down the trail 
with his shootin’-iron. I says to Tom, says I, ‘ Tom, 
keep your eye cocked on that air shootin’-iron,’ and 
he says to me, says he, ‘ You can bet high on that!’ 
Well, he cum down, an’ he stopped an’ looked all 
arouud to see if there was anybody lookin’ at him; 
an’ when he couldn’t see anybody—fur we ke 
mighty clus—he went up to the bush and puyliéd it 
down, an’ I’ll be durned if there wasn’t thret-hesses 
in a big hole in the side of the ground! Ain’t that 
so, Tom?” 

“* Jess so, Bill.” 

“Then he kivered ’em up agin, an’ started off to 
tell Mingdon. We waited till he got-out of sight, 
an’ then we went an’ got the hosses, and tuk ’em 
around to Kelton’s. Then we got Tom Davis, an’ 
Charlie Garret, an’ Ben Young,an’ the two Anotins, 
an’ watched these two chaps. Purty soon they 
come out all rigged up on horseback, an’ was just 
a-goin’ to git when we fastened onto ’em.” 

om’s evidence was but a repetition of the story 
of the first witness. 

‘*T decide the prisoners to be guilty of hoss-steal- 
ing in the first degree. I sentence them to——”’ 

‘‘Wait a moment, Judge, if you please,’ said a 
pleasant voice. Oh, how pleasant it sounded to me! 
‘* It’s a rule to hear what the prisoners have to say 
before you pass sentence.’ 

“‘*Scuse me, kunnel, I’ll do anything to please 
ou; but they are guilty; I can tell it by their 
ooks. Hoss-thieves,’’ said he, ‘‘ I don’t know what's 

yer names—but it don’t make much difference, for 
you won’t own ’em long—get up an’ say what ye've 
got to say afore we—’’ here he aig So his ponder- 
ous form—‘‘ sentence you to be hanged by the 
neck till yer dead, dead, dead !” 

I glanced at the colonel, and thanked him for his 
interference in our behalf. It was a simple act of 
justice, or kindness, but in the minds of those scowl- 
ing faces, and in the hearing of the fierce cries of 
“Hang them!” and similar ones, how grateful | 
felt for the favor! 

Macdonald was about to rise, but I staid him, 
and rose instead. I was the one upon whom the 
overt act had been fixed, and I was the one to 
make the defense. The love of life was strong within 
me as I rose to make my statement. 

I addressed them as ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ from the 
force of habit—for no other reason; and narrated, 
truthfully, all the circumstances connected with 
our residence among them. 

I was permitted to conclude with only a few inter- 
ruptions, which were frowned down by the colo- 
nel, upon whom I looked as a friend. It was 
evident that the straightforward statement had 
made an impression upon them, and I was begin- 
ning to hope that we ~ yet escape with our 
lives, when the Judge sai 

“ Fetch in Jake Morton!” 

My heart sank in my bosom as the old man, who 
had identified us as the horse-thieves from Pennsyl- 
vania — forward. He was partially intoxi- 
cated, and stood up with an important air, as if the 
eyes of the country were upon him. 

Said the Judge: ‘‘Do you know these hoss- 
thieves ?”’ 

For a moment he regarded us closely; then he 
looked at the Judge and winked; took another 
look at us, pulled off his hat and scratched his 
head; then gazed at the assemblage, and again at 
us. Not a sound broke the silence—even the 
crowd outside ceased clamoring for our blood, 
and every one leaned forward to catch his first 
utterance. I felt assured that his voice would 
either set us free or doom us to a fate too horrible 
to think of. I tried to catch his eye, but he was so 
under the influence of liquor that he could not look 
at any one object steadily. And still he gazed and 
worked his fingers through his scanty hair, seeming 
to enjoy the surprise of the crowd and ourselves. 

“Speak up,’’ said the colonel, at length, in a 
stern voice. 

He took a last look at our white faces, glanced 
around the room in a knowing manner, and spoke 
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with a thick, unsteady voice which crushed out all ; 
hope: 

“‘ Them’s the men!” 

How those words thrilled through and through 
me! Far greater was their effect than the howl 
with which the old man’s verdict was greeted. 

Not a doubt existed as to our guilt. The mob 
grew wild, and cleaved the air in their frantic 
struggles to get their hands upon us. 

“Silence !”’ thundered the colonel, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hearing. 

“ Judge,” said he, ‘‘ this old loafer is so drunk 
he can hardly stand. Will you take his word ina 
case of life and death? Let him get sober, and 
then let him testify.” 

“ Who says I’m drunk ?”’ said Jake, trying to find 
the colonel with his bleared eyes. 

‘This looks too much like cold-blooded murder,”’ 
continued the colonel, not noticing Jake. 

“Who says I’m drunk?’ again cried the old 


an. 

‘I do!” shouted our friend, leaping from his 
seat, and making his way through the crowd to- 
wards us, 

How I prayed that he might be successful in his 
efforts to protect us! 

‘* Now, men, listen to me !’’ he shouted in a ring- 
ing voice, which was clearly audible above the 
babel of sounds which filled the room. ‘‘ You all 
know me, and know that I am just as much bent 
on punishing a crime of this kind as any of you. 
Does any one dispute that?’ 

Not a word was said. 

‘‘T have always gone in heart and hand with the 
most earnest of you for hanging the guilty; 
haven’t I?” 

“res, yes, yes! that’s what you have, kun- 


el. 

‘* Now, I believe these men to be innocent, and I 
protest against taking their lives on the word of an 
old drunken fool like this !’’ pointing to Jake, who 
had fallen asleep ona bench. ‘ Let him get sober 
—or wait until Mingdon is brought in. The boys 
are after him, and he cannot escape. Is there no 
one here to see that justice is done to the inno- 
cent ?”’ 

“‘ Justice! That’s what we want!’’ shouted a 
multiplicity of voices, and the cry was caught up on 
the outside, and went surging through the dense 
crowd. 

The colonel was overruled, and the Judge stood 
up to pronounce sentence. 

‘* Hoss-thieves,”’ said he, ‘‘ you have been tried by 
an impartial jury of yer countrymen, and I see in 
their eyes that yer guilty, and 1 sentence you to— 
what’s yer names ?”’ 

We gave him no answer, and he continued : 

‘*You two hoss-thieves, I sentence you to be 
hung by the neck, to-morrow morning at sun-up, 
until yer dead, dead, dead !” 

He used the time-honored conclusion, and I 
thought, as my brain whirled under the oppressing, 
maddening weight of the approaching doom, that 
this cruel repetition must have originated in the 
desire to bring more clearly before the eyes of the 
condemned the disgraceful punishment in all its 
thrilling, harrowing form. 

me | were again moved to the loft under a double 
guard. 

Swiftly the hours moved along. An old clock in 
the barroom kept up. its recular “ tick, tick,’’ and 
with each succeeding beat a drop of my life seemed 
to go out. 

“ Tick, tick, tick ’’—no stop, no stay to the merci- 
less moments, which, to my heated imagination, 
dropped scorching and withering from the long 
pendulum. 

There was no escape from the terrible fate. No 

eal from the stern court by which we had been 

wie: 

I reviewed my whole We, and each little wrong 
of which I had been guilty during the twenty-four 
years of my apparently ended pilgrimage of life 
rose up and pointed at me a retributive finger. 
Then I was carried to a little homestead, far off in 
the East, which contained my all—my aged parents, 
a little fair-haired sister and a bright-eyed brother. 
It was maddening. 

And they would wait through the long years 
which would elapse ere they gave up hope for tid- 
ings of the absent. And how their hearts would 
daily sink as no word was had of the loved one. 
And years would roll on, and the expressions of 
his features would grow faint and fainter, and the 
gray heads would sink into the grave; the younger 
ones would grow up, and wonder why they heard 
nothing, and then forget all but the dimly defined 
memory of the lost one. 

Oh, horror! was ever agony like this? But 
the relentless seconds still dropped red and spark- 
ling from the long pendulum. 

The sun sank, and I gazed at it with longing, 
lingering eyes. The last sunset on earth ! 

Then came the dismal night. The village became 
quiet, and naught broke the silence but the sentry’s 
tread around the tomb of buried hope. 

Through the short night I lay and listened to the 
hotly speeding seconds, and forgot the presence of 
my partner in the death-dance. 

The first gray streaks of dawn appeared, and the 
landlord, followed by a number of the settlers, came 
up the ladder. 

‘“‘ Hoss-thieves,” he said, ‘‘ your time has come.”’ 

We were placed in a wagon, the guard inclosed 
us, and the cortége moved on to the place of execu- 
tion. 

A great bank of purple cloud hung over the 
yellow sea of foliage to the east, heralding the sun. 

“Hurry up, boys, or we’ll be behind time,’’ said 
the Judge of the previous day. 

‘Let them have a little time,”’ said the colonel, 
who kept near us, and occasionally threw in a 
word to cheer us. Vain task! 

There was something so terribly earnest in the 
mien of the men who surrounded us that I knew 
there was no hope, and I tried to reconcile myself 
to the horrible doom; but Icould not; and oh, how 
I clung to the few moments yet allowed us ! 

At length we arrived at the end of the wood. A 
strong branch was selected, two lengths of rope 
were thrown over it, two slip-nooses were formed 
at the ends, the wagon was driven under, and the 
nooses adjusted around our necks. 

Six stalwart men were assigned to each rope, and 
all was ready for the word, which was only delayed 
until the rising of the sun, which must soon appear. 

How bright everything looked, as my eyes wan- 
dered over the landscape! How precious the few 
remaining moments of life ! 

The crowd around was absolutely silent in 
view of the awful sight, but the stern faces of the 
actors never blanched as they awaited the sun’s 
appearance. 

The purple cloud-bank grew to a fiery red; a 
‘single ray of dancing yellow light trembled on the 
topmost leaves of the distant trees, and the Judge 
opened his mouth to speak the fatal word. 

The men at the ropes braced themselves for a 
long pull, and the driver raised his whip to urge his 
horse ahead as soon as the word should be given. 
I bade a last farewell to life, and stood upright, 
when, from the woods, arose a mingled sound of 


cries which fell sweeter than the sweetest strains of 
music upon our ears. 

‘the Judge’s lips remained open, but no sound 
issued from them; the driver lowered tiis whip, and 
the muscles of the twelve strong men relaxed. 
‘*Not too late yet! Thank God!” said one, as 
the party which had pursued Mingdon appeared, 
bringing him with them, a prisoner. 

His two sons had escaped, but he was secured, 
and knowing that his life was forfeited, in the most 
solemn terms he protested our innocence, and that 
to the satisfaction of all present. 

I sank into the arms of the colonel. WhenI re- 
covered, the corpse of the elder Mingdon swayed 
to and fro, with the bright sunlight quivering upon 
his discolored, distorted features. 


By THE AuTHOR oF “ Nora’s SacrIFICcE,”’ ‘‘ SEED 
Time AND Harvest,’ Erc. 


CHAPTER XIx. 


66 O you know Captain Ingledon, sir ?’’ 

The inquiry was addressed to a tall, pale 
man who was intently reading the time- 
table at Paddington Station. 

“‘The 4:30 arrival. That’sit. Eh, my man?” 

“Do you know Captain Ingledon, of Ingledon 
House, sir ?”’ 

The speaker was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a straw hat shading his bronzed country face. 
‘*Who are you? I am waiting for Captain Ingle- 
don and his brother.” 

‘‘ Thank heaven! I have been looking for him for 
a fortnight, sir. I knew he was in London.’’ 

“But he isn’t in London, my good fellow. He 
comes from Ingledon to-day. What is your name ?”’ 
‘Thomas Marvel. I live at Castle Dean.”’ 

“Oh, I think I understand. You came to Lon- 
don to look for the captain ?”’ 

sal os him my promise, sir, not to tell; and 
when I found he was missed, I came away to find 
him in London. I’ve searched for a fortnight, but 
it’s been no good. And he is coming from Ingle- 
don, did you say, sir?”’ 

‘Yes, by this train, with his brother. They are 
going on to Salisbury, and Iam here to see them. 
I have heard of you in connection with the strange 
affair. My name is Wilson.” 

“‘T thought | recognized your face, sir, having 
seen you some time back in the eompany of Sir 
Walter and his brother,”’ said Tom, deferentially. 
Mr. Wilson chatted condescendingly with Tom 
for a few minutes, and then the train dashed up, 
and amid the noise and bustle of the London sta- 
tion Tom met Reginald again. 

The brothers laughed heartily at Tom’s Quixotic 
venture, Reginald thanking him as those only 
who understood Tom’s nature could have done. 
But there was not much time for talking ; after a 
few hurried words and explanations they were off, 
Walter begging Mr. James Wilson, as they shook 
hands, to look after Tom and see him safely off to 
Castle Dean, which Mr. Wilson promised to do. 
The stars were shining over Salisbury when the 
brothers reached it. It was too late tu go to Mrs. 
Arnold’s; so they deferred their visit till the 
morning. 

Breakfast was always an early meal at Mrs. 
Arnold’s. The doctor was away on his visits the 
next morning at ten o'clock. is wife was in the 
nursery teaching, and Mrs. St. John and Lucy were 
in the breakfast-room alone. The cheerful, bright 
room contrasted strangely with the mourning-robes 
and sad faces of the ladies. Lucy was speaking. 

‘“We will go together, Ida; In Spain I may forget 
what England is—but no, that can never be.”’ 

‘‘ Change of scene will make everything easier to 
bear,’’ said Ida. ‘“ In my beautiful town we may 
find content, if not happiness.”’ 

“Content !’’ cried Lucy, bitterly. ‘‘ There might 
be content for mourners who have buried their 
dead, but those who mourn a living lost one can 
never know content.’’ 

“There are two ogee approaching the 
house,’’ interposed Ida, suddenly. ‘‘ They are 
strangers, I think. They have entered the wrong 
gate, perhaps.” 

They are for Mr. Arnold, no doubt,” observed 
Lucy, listlessly. Nothing interested her now. 

“Two gentlemen in the drawing-room wish to 
see you, Miss St. John,’’ announced the servant a 
few minutes afterwards; “they told me to tell you 
they were old friends.’’ 

Lucy passed slowly through the hall, opened the 
door of the drawing-room and went in. 

“Lucy, darling, here is Reg! It was all a mis- 
take!” cried Walter, holding her tightly in his 
strong, loving arms, his joy crowned by the bright- 
ening of her sorrowful face. ‘‘ My darling, my own 
again—nothing shall part us now !” 

Reginald came forward with tender, pitying 
eagerness to receive her welcome. 

hen Lucy went up-stairsshortly afterwards to 
tell Mrs. Arnold of the visitors, her betrothal-ring 
again glittered on her finger, and her wan, white 
face was bright with quiet happiness. 

That evening, when Reginald was in the drawing- 
room with the doctor and the ladies, Sir Walter 
walked up and down the fragrant garden with Lucy, 
talking eagerly, 

‘*Marry me now, Lucy,” he said. ‘Let us all 
go abroad and forget in the brightness of the pre- 
sent whatever is sad in the past. Alice and Joan 
will come here, if you like. Don’t keep me waiting 
for my wife any longer.”’ 


And in the balmy garden air, with twilight clos- 
ing round them, Lucy put her hand again in 
alter’s. 


‘‘Whenever you like, dear,” she said, simply. 
* Let it be here, in my former dear old home.” 

It was a very quiet wedding ; but the bride looked 
fair and happy, despite her mourning-dress; and 
Walter was proud of his young wife. They went 
abroad, and in Italy Reginald and his sisters and 
George Carlyn joined them. They spent a happy 
Winter there, in the land of sunny skies, and it was 
Summer—late Summer, nearly harvest-tide—before 
they came back to Ingledon. Alice was to be mar- 
ried from the old home. George Carlyn had taken 
Castle Dean Grange, and fitted it up for his bride, 
and she was to be married on the first of August. 





CHAPTER XX., AND LAST. 


ITH quick, nervous steps Captain Ingledon 
walked up through Salisbury streets to Mrs. 
Arnold’s. 
‘Is Mrs. St. John in?” he asked of the servant 
who opened the door. 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

He was shown into the pretty drawing-room, and 
left to himself—only for a few minutes, however. 
Ida presently came in, her widow’s dress bright- 
ened’ by white trimmings, and no cap on her beau- 
tiful hair. 





feet and loud cries. 
‘Hold! Stop! for God’s sake, atop !’’ were the 


‘*Captain Ingledon!’’ she exclaimed, looking 




















































































































“T am come to speak to you on a matter of 


ffreat importance,” he said, nervously. ‘I want 
to tell you a short history. Will you listen to me ?’ 
With a quiet bow she seated herself. He spoke, 


as he stood at the table, looking down on her with 
a depth of love in his eyes. 
“You know it partly,” he began. ‘“ You know 
how you were wooed and won by Arthur St. John; 
but you did not know that 1 loved you before I was 
aware that your hand had been promised to an- 
other; you did not know what misery | suffered 
when I stood by your side on your marriage-day, 
and how I left Spain with a lifelong sorrow in my 
heart. I went to India, but I never forgot you. I 
mingled in all the dull dissipation of garrison life ; 
but I never loved another; and the memory of you 
kept me from evil. I loved you dearly—dearly, 
Ida; and I love you now as then, but with all the 
added strength of faithful years. Will you marry 
me? Will you be my wiie?”’ 
She had bent her head, listening earnestly to his 
words, but she rose up and looked into his hand- 
some, noble face. Then she held out her hand and 
laid it silently in his. For ever the shadow left 
Reginald’s eyes. He had won his early love at 
last. 
Alice and George Carlyn, who had plighted their 
troth in the sunny parlor at Ingledon, were walk- 
ing up and down the ancient garden, where the 
lavender bloomed again, and the white doves flew 
through the fragrant air. 
‘« And you are really happy, Alice?’ said George, 
in his old humble way. 
She laughed merrily, with the true ring of hap- 
piness in her voice. 
“Of course Isam. Don’t I look so, George?’ 
And she added, earnestly, ‘‘ Don’t let any foolish 
fancy divide us. Believe me, if I had not loved 
you, I would never have promised to be your wife. 
No, dear, I wouldn’t; you believe, don’t you? 
When I promise on Friday to love and hoxor you, 
I shall mean it with all my heart ;”’ and she looked 
in his face with such bewitching earnestness, that 
ta could only kiss her and say he did believe 
er. 
“ Walter wants to know if you will go down to 
Burleigh Meet with us,” said Lucy’s voice, break- 
ing the happy silence. ‘Joan is going, and the 
ater Lily is ready. Will you come?” 
‘Oh, yes, dear,’’ answered Alice, 
Did they remember the last time they went to 
Burleigh? Perhaps. Alice gathered some roses 
and fastened them in her hair, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to secure one in Lucy’s curly locks. But Lady 
Ingledon would not go without.flowers, and plucked 
some rich carnations for Joan, as bright as her 
own happy face. 
Lady Ingledon and her husband were waiting on 
the lawn. Sir Walter had brought his wife’s scar- 
let shawl. 
“You will find it chilly on the river, dearest,’’ he 
said, wrapping it round her shoulders. 
She thanked him gayly. They were very happy, 
Sir Walter and Lady Ingledon. 
Joan glanced at her watch as the Water Lily 
bore them on. 
‘“* Eleven o’clock,’’ she observed ; ‘‘ Reginald has 
had his answer.” 
‘* What will it be, I wonder?’ said Alice. 
“1 can guess, I think,’ put in Waiter. 
shall have the Place a happ i 
“] - “4 so,’’ she rep ied, 
like to 
us all.’’ 
If that desire could have been gratified, what 
would they have seen and heard in the years to 
come? Summer shadows—not such darkness as 
the past had known—and much, much happiness, 
children’s sweet voices echoing through the woods 
with happy music, all the sweet influences of home 
strengthening each little circle, and pe pry od 
with earth’s fairest flowers the upward path of life. 


THE END. 


“ We 
ome yet—eh, Lucy ?”’ 
earnestly ; ‘‘ I should 
now what the future has in store for 








FUN. 


Ir is said that Professor Tyndall has had ocular de- 
monstration of sound. He has seen his bed-tick. 


A youne lady who was at the dentist’s three times 
Jast week, says: ‘‘ Toothache is very demoralizing.”’ 


Peace is preserved in an Iowa household by a long, 
withy raw-hide hung up in the bedroom of the juvenile 
portion of the family; the hide bears upon its handle, 
‘¢ Boys, please be kind to your mother.”’ 


“ Jake,”’ said a rather seedy-looking negro toa friend} 
‘‘shev -you got black weskit to spare for a few days?’ 
“What for, Abe?”? ‘Oh, I lost my aunt Betsy a few 
days ago, and I want to take a short mourn.” 


During the progress of a late duke’s funeral through a 
small town in Scotland, the following colloquy between two 
women was overheard. One, absorbed in contemplation 
of the signs of woe, exclaimed: ‘‘Poor woman! She 
will be sair lamented!’’ ‘Woman!’ said the other. 
«Gae wa’ wi’ ye—it’s a man!’ ‘“Gae wa’ wi’ ye 
yoursel’ !’’ rejoined the other, with an expression of the 
utmost contempt. ‘Wha disna ken that a duke’s the 
she o’ a drake?” 

Tue Rev. Jonn Brown, of Haddington, though, like 
all who attempt to practice what they preach, chari- 
table towards others, was naturally enough desirous of 
checking in the bud any semblance of wrong-doing in 
his own family. This being the case, he was considera- 
bly annoyed at one time by the spiriting away of his 
apples from a tree standing in the middle of his garden. 
His son Ebenezer was at that time a boy at home, and 
he, along with the rest of the family, was called before 
the minister, who explained that he had had the ground 
dug up around the tree, and that he was determined to 
discover the culprit. The next day footprints were 
plainly visible on the soft earth, and the minister again 
called the family together to measure their shoes; but 
the length would not agree with any of them, and they 
were all fairly puzzled, until Et called out: “Try 
yer ain shune, faither.”” They fitted exactly, and the 
rogue, who had worn his father’s shoes, received a gentle 
reprimand. 


A CELEBRATED firm of engineers, not a hundred miles 
from Dundee, received in the way of business a letter 
from a noble lord in the district, which required an im- 
mediate reply. The senior partner undertook the duty, 
but was immediately checked by the difficulty of ad- 
dressing his lordship in the name of the firm. ‘My 
Lord,” he felt, was not the proper form; and, being 
equally unsatisfied with ‘‘O Lord,’ the only other 
method which occurred to him, he laid the matter be- 
fore the junior partner, who could only suggest “ Our 
Lord” to meet the difficulty. None of these forms, 
however, pleased the senior partner, and the advice of 
their confidential clerk, who was generally regarded as a 
‘‘long-headed chiel,’’ was sought. The resources of this 
individual were exhausted when he suggested ‘‘ Great 
Lord,”’ and, as this was voted as absurd as the others, 
it was agreed to sleep over the matter, and see what a 
new day might bring forth. The trio the next day were 
rather annoyed to find affairs in statu quo, none of them 
having been visited with gleams of inspiration during 
the night; and so, to get out of the dilemma, his lord- 
ship’s reply was written on a memorandum form, which 
saved them the necessity of personally addressing that 











surprised, and her face flushing slightly. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Joun Croumniz Brown, F, L. 8., author of a work 
on the Hydrology of South Africa, is preparing for the 
press a work which he intends to call ‘“‘ Reboisement en 
France.” It will consist of records of the replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes and the Pyrénées with trees, 
herbage and bush, with a view to arresting and prevent: 
ing the destructive consequences and effects of torrents, 
and will embody a résumé of Alexandre Surell’s ‘‘ Etude 
sur les Torrents des Hautes Alpes,” with copious ex- 
tracts, 

For Some Time Past negotiations have been in pro- 
gress between Professor Charles F. Hartt, of Cornell 
University, and the Government of Brazil, in regard to 
a complete geological survey of that Empire. It is now 
Stated that the preliminaries have been completed, and 
that Professor Hartt has been appointed director of tho 
survey. His preparations for this work are ample, as 
lie has made no less than four successive visits to Bra- 
zil with reference to the study of its general geology 
and ethnology. His salary is said to have been fixed at 
$10,000 a year. It is also announced that Professor 
Caldwell, another member of the faculty of Cornell 
University, has been appointed to take charge of the 
agricultural branch of the survey. 


CuEMISTRY IN GERMANY and in Austria has to deplore 
two severe losses. On the 15th of April died Professor 
von Schrotter, Master of the Mint in Vienni, and known 
best through his discovery of amorphous phosphorus 
and his determination of the atomic weight of phos- 
phorus ; he died at the age of seventy-three years. A 
few days later Professor Carius died at Marburg, after a 
protracted illness. Although only forty-six years old, he 
leaves behind him the record of very numerous re- 
searches, of which those on the sulpho compounds, cor- 
responding to glycerine and its derivatives, on the 
oxysulphides of phosphorus, on the action of hypochlo 
rous acid on hydrocarbons, and on the analyses of 
organic chlorides, iodides, bromides, sulphides and 
phosphides are best known. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL Station OF NAPLES was opened Apri! 
11th. The original purpose of the undertaking was to 
facilitate the labors of the zoologists who go to Naples 
from all parts of Eurepe to study the marine animals of 
the Bay. For this purpose it is of course necessary to 
enter into relations with the fishermen in the Bay, in 
order to obtain the needed supply of fish; but this 
method is so far from satisfactory that Dr. Dohrn, the 
director, as soon as the state of funds permits, is re-, 
solved to obtain a small steamer, properly fitted up; 
with such assistance only can the purposes of the insti- 
tution be satisfactorily carried out. The Zoological Sta- 
tion will continue to supply foreign universities, labors- 
tories, museums and private collections with mariue 
animals, carefully preserved according to the directiona 
of the person who orders them. At present the follow. 
ing Governments and Universities haye entered upon 
contracts with the Zoological Station for one or.two ta- 
bles: Prussia, Italy, Russia, Austria, each for two 
tables ; Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Mecklenburg, Holland, 
and the Universities of Cambridge and Strasbourg, each 
for one table. Negotiations have been entered upon 
with Wirtemberg and Hesse-Darmstadt. Accommoda- 
tion for twenty-four naturalists will be ready for next 
Winter, and it is hoped to augment the daily arriving 
quantity of marine animals for investigation by help of 
a small steam launch, which will be always out on fish- 
ing ( xpeditions, weather permitting. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


PRESIDENT GRANT has tried to outwit the aggressive 
artist by cutting his beard a la General Burnside. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PIERREPONT will be obliged to 
work nearly three years to reimburse himself for the 
money he gave the President during his first term. 


Lecocg, the composer of ‘La Fille de Madame An- 
got’ and ‘‘Giroflé-Girofla,” is u®arly as fleshy as Ros- 
sini was. He is lame, wears spectacles, and has an 
abhorrence for work. Although his music is bright and 
sparkling, he is of a singularly melancholic tempera- 
ment. He is about forty years old. 


GENERAL Emory Upton, for four years past Com- 
mandant at West Point, is to be relieved on the Ist of 
July. He has been a thorough, yet kind, disciplinarian, 
and amid the trying duties of his position found time to 
prepare a work on military tactics that is recognized us 
the superior authority of the United States Army and 
the militia of the States. It will be difficult to secure a 
successor as able and generous as he is. 


A PouiticaL Meetine like that which workinginen 
are represented as holding at a blacksmith’s shop in the 
suburbs of Paris on the eve of an election is not un- 
seldom held at other times, but more secretly, in similar 
localities, notwithstanding the traditionally vigilant 
police in France—where even a nominal Republic has not 
yet guaranteed that-‘ right of meeting’”’ which the French 
claimed, and for refusing to recognize which Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot were overthrown by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 


Miss ADELAIDE PuHILLIPPs, who is soon to bid farewell 
to the lyric stage, is a native of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
has just turned forty-two. When but ten years, her father's 
family came to this country, and almost immediately 
after settling, Adelaide made her début at the old Boston 
Museum as Little Pinkle, in the “‘Spoilt Child.” When 
Jenny Lind was in this country she heard Adelaide sing, 
and was so much pleased that she headed a subscription 
list with $1,000 to enable the girl to undergo a thorough 
training in Paris. After Garcia had pronounced his 
labor with her completed, she came to New York, and 
made her entrée upon the operatic stage as Azucena in 
“Tl Trovatore,”’ at the Academy of Music. This was in 
March, 1856. 

First-LizvTENANT JouN L. Crem, U.S.A., the “drum- 
mer-boy of Chickamaugua,’’ was married in St. Luke’s 
P, E. Church, Baltimore, on the 24th ult., to Miss 
Anita R., daughter of General W. H. French, command- 
ing at Fort Henry. The army and navy was largely 
represented by well-known officers in full uniform. 
Johnny—for so he will always be called—is about twenty- 
four years of age, and distinguished himself for bravery 
when but twelve years old, while serving with the 
Twenty-second Regiment of Michigan Volunteers. He 
is now a graduate of West Point, and also of the Artil- 
lery School at Fortress Monroe. He is at present on his 
way with his bride to Fort Brown, in Texas, where hia 
regiment is stationed. 


Ir is now settled beyond a doubt that that od war: 
horse Cassius M. Clay, smelling the battle from afar off, 
is getting ready to trot out in the Democratic phalanx. 
All the struggles of the early Abolitionists are revived at 
this news, We remember him championing the grand 
principle with General Frank Blair and Governor Gratz 
Brown thirty years ago, and the successive steps he haa 
since taken appear but as those of yesterday. His fight 
with Cameron, when Secretary of War, over his major- 
generalship, his laughable Kentuckian salutation to the 
Czar when United States Minister to Russia, his presence 
at the birth and death of the Republican Party, and his 
attempt to give the President ‘a little plain talking to’” 
are all within the recollection of those who are posted: 
Federal interference with State rights killed the Repub. 
lican Party; so he leaves the corpse and goes into the 
filed to urge the claims of Speaker McCreery as Deme- 





illustrious personage. 


cratic candidate for Governor of Kentucky. 
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TERRIBLE EXPLO- 
SION IN BOSTON. 


TERRIFIC explosion 
occurred in Dr. 
D'ows’ drug-store, at 
Washington and La- 
grange Streets, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, 
May 26th. The building 
was four stories in 
height, and built of 
brick, with a front of 
thirty feet on Washington 
Street, and a depth of 
seventy feet on Lagrange 
Street. The ground-floor 
was occupied by G. D. 
Dows, apothecary and 
manufacturer of soda- 
water. It was one of the 
most complete and well- 
arranged establishments 
in the city. The upper 
floors were occupied for 
various purposes; the 
extreme attic being occu- 
pied, in part, by a family, 
and a tailor doing a small 
business. The interven- 
ing flocrs to the lower one 
were filled with a perfect 
medley oftenants. In one 
room a dozen or more 
girls were engaged as 
tailoresses, and in ‘other 
parts ofthe building were 
apartments occupied by 
clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers. 

The explosion took 
place about half-past six 
o’clock in the evening, 
while Washington Street 
was thronged. The brick 
walls and inner frame- 
work of the entire build- 
ing crumbled to the 
ground in a compact 
mass of ruin. The sound, 
the shock, the concussion, 
were terrific. Persons on 
the street in the immedi- 
ate vicinity were stunned 
and stupefied for the in- 
stant, if not struck and 
injured by the falling 
bricks ; and those inside 
the fated building were 
either crushed to death 
or escaped the wreck in 
some way which seemed 
almost miraculous. Fire 
followed the crash, the 
bells sounded an alarm, 
and the fire department 
was quickly on the spot. 
The flames were speedily 
extinguished, but there 
was much work left for 
the firemen todo. Buried 
in the débris nobody 
knew how many human 
beings there were. This 
was a business of life and 
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A STREET-CAR, FULL OF PASSENGERS, BLOWN FROM THE TRACK.—SKETCHED BY E. R. MORSE. 


BOSTON, MASS,_THE DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION AT DOWS’ DRUG-STORE, 4T THE CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND LAGRANGE STREETS, MAY 26rTx, 


death, and there was no 
delay ia action. The 
bodies, as they were 
found, living or dead, 
were first taken to Police 
Station Four, and from 
there the wounded were 
carried to the City Hos- 
pital. 

Three persons were 
killed and some twenty 
wounded. It is feared 
that several are fatally 
injured, and that proba- 
bly other bodies may be 
found buried in the débris. 

A Metropolitan horse- 
car was passing down- 
town at the time, and this 
was blown bodily over 
against the curbstone on 
the opposite side of the 
street. Every window 
was broken, and the pas- 
sengers, some twenty in 
number, were rendered 
momentarily insensible 
by the concussion. Some 
of them were also bruised 
and cut, but the injuries 
are not serious. The 
horses, too, were render- 
ed insensible, and for a 
time it was believed that 
both of them had been 
killed. .The windows in 
the stores in the imme- 
diate vicinity were gene- 
rally broken. It is not 
improbable that some of 
the buildings closely ad- 
joining were seriously 
weakened. 

Since the disaster, vari+ 
ous theories have been 
advanced as to the cause 
of the explosion — some 
attributing it to nitro- 
glycerine, some to the 
soda generator, and 
others to an escapement 
of gas from the pipes in 
the cellar; but the cause 
Is still a mystery. 


ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
N. Y. INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND. 


HE students of the 

New York Institution 
for the Blind gave their 
usual annivérsary exhib- 
ition at Steinway Hall, 
on the evening of May 
2Ist. A very large audi- 
ence gathered to encou- 
rage both students and 
teachers, and the exer- 
cises partook of those 
attractive features which 
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NEW YORK CITY.—ANNIVERSARY OF_THE NEW YORK LNSTITUTION FOR 


have made all the exhibitions of this institu- 
tion so pleasing. Evidences were afforded of 
the progress of the inmates, not only in the rudi- 
mentary branches, but the higher studies. The 
method of study was particularly noticeable, and 
as the young ladies and gentlemen advanced to 
the front of the platform for song, address, recita- 
tion or instrumental music; it was plain that they 
had the fullest sympathy of their more fortunate 
auditors. 

A young girl, furnished with a knitting-machine, 
adjusted the apparatus, threaded the needles, and 
in a few minutes manufactured a fancy red- 
worsted scarf. Upon one side of the stage, as 
shown in the engraving, a party of girls were at 
work with irregular pieces of wood, shuffling them 
upon a table as one mixes dominoes before the 
draw. In an incredibly short space of time they 
had arranged the pieces, when the surface of the 
table exhibited a map of the United States. 

The recitation in geography, with a set of dis- 
sected maps, was very entertaining, the young gen- 
tleman taking the audience upon an imaginary 
journey around the world, pointing accurately with 
his finger to the prominent countries, watercourses, 
cities and railroads upon the route. 

There were also displays of work upon the sew- 
ing-machine, showing that while the teachers are 
striving to improve their charges mentally, they 
are also laboring to educate them in useful work, 
that they may not be dependent upon charity, or 
the more uncertain assistance of relatives, after 
leaving the institution. 








THE REV. O. B. FROTHINGIIAM. 


| R. FROTHINGHAM is pre-eminently a minister 

whom the world delights to honor. Not that he 
has attained intellectual distinction above his fellow- 
clergymen, or reached a grade of popularity 
higher than that upon which they stand by any 
trick of voice or manner; but he possesses a re- 
markable wealth of liberal thought, giving constant 
action to liberal deeds, which renders him em- 
phatically a man of the day and the people. He 
treads in none of those ecclesiastical furrows that 
have been opened since the Reformation. No sec- 
tarian bias confines him to one side of the road. 
But he is ever turning to the right and to the left, 
that all which is good and honest and virtuous 
may be seen and appreciated. A strict denomina- 
tionalist he never Mes been, nor is it in his broad, 
generous heart ever to be. 

The world in its entirety, and not the section 
marked by well-laid, marble-fringed streets, is his 
field of Christian labor. All his ministrations are 
evidence of his belief that the poor and ignorart 
are always with us. 

When he preaches that salvation is free to all, he 
goes to all with the sublime assurance. The audi- 
ence in the by-streets and tenements, the factories 
teeming with patient toilers for the bread of the 
body, the heated docks, and the gloomy piles of 
granite, brick and iron, where the law restrains 
man, woman and child of liberty for evil-doing, out- 
numbers an hundredfold that which assembles to 
feed upon the bread of life at the table of his 
Church, 

_A man constituted as he is can be nothing but 
liberal. And in these latter days, when religious 
orders appear warring against each other with 
all the passion of the rebellious angels, it is good 
to take the hand of a tolerant disciple of the most 
generous Master. 

Mr. Frothingham is the embodiment of mental 
strength and universal love. And for giving daily 








exhibition of these to such a marked degree the ; is extremely liberal in its ritual and discipline, yet 
world may well do him honor. there are some features that he deems too re- 
He is a native of Boston, a graduate of Harvard, | stricted. Therefore, breaking away from all the 
and is now about fifty-two years of age. He was | dogmas that may in any degree impede the pro- 
ordained to the ministry of the Unitarian Church, | gress of religious truth, he represents a society 
and settled at Salem in March, 1847. In 1855 he | even more liberal than the parent branch. 
established the First Unitarian Church of Jersey When Dr. Houghton opened the ‘‘ Little Church 
City, and after remaining its pastor four years he | around the Corner,’’ that the body of the good 
accepted a call from the Third Congregational Uni- | George Holland might be laid before its altar for 
tarian Society of NewYork city. He is now pastor | the solemn rites of the funeral, he did simply what 
of the Independent Society. The Unitarian Church | his heart prompted, admitting to his mind naught | 











REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM.-—PHOTOGRAPHED BY WARREN, BOSTON. 
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THE BLIND, AT STEINWAY UALL, MAY 21sT—THE CLASS IN @EOGRAPIIY. 


of future reprehension nor the praises of an appre- 
ciative public. But that one act, strong as it was 
in evidence of the universality of Christian love, 
endeared him to the hearts of thousands through- 
out the country who never saw his face. 

In common with Dr. Houghton, Mr. Frothingham 
possesses the same large-hearted kindness, and 
never fails to display it. Christian minister as he 
is, he did not deem it beneath his dignity to join in 
the crowd of admirers of the late Dan Bryant, and 
in a public theatre extol the sterling qualities of 
the dead minstrel. 

And when a brother-clergyman launched the 
severest invectives from the pulpit upon actors and 
actresses, and the public that support them, and 
denominated the entrance to the play-house the 
‘* gate to hell,’’ Mr. Frothingham rose, and let out 
the full humanity of his nature. While severely 
condemning whatever is debasing, he very properly 
eulogized all that is good and wholesome and pure, 
giving hearty recognition to the integrity, personal 
worth and remarkable benevolence of the men and 
women who instruct and delight us upon the tragic, 
farcical and lyric stages. 

The work of such men lives and creates healthful 
influences long after they have stepped from the 
field of labor. 


APPALLING DISASTER IN A CHURCH. 


\ HILE the congregation of the French Catholic 

Church at Holyoke, Mass., were celebrating 
the feast of Corpus Christi, on Thursday evening, 
May 27th, a feariul accident occurred, which trans- 
formed the scene of pious devotion and solemn 
worship into one of wild horror and frightful ex- 
citement. 

The exercises had nearly closed when the flame of 
acandle caught the drapery around the statue of the 
Virgin Mary, and, the walls being low, the building 
was soon on fire. Immediately a panic ensued, 
and the people rushed for the doors. The gallery 
skirted both sides of the building, with one entrance 
from the front. On the stairway leading from the 
gallery the people were packed in a solid mass, 
struggling to clear themselves as the flames rushed 
towards them, and this soon became blocked, ren- 
dering exit impossible. Many jumped over the 
sides of the galleries on the crowd beneath, and num- 
bers were trampled on and killed. The priest’s 
residence joined the church on the rear, and many 
escaped through an entrance leading to the house 
at the back of the altar. 

The priest’s exertions to keep order were fruitless. 
The screams of the living and the moans of the 
dying made a deafening tumult above the voice of 
the pastor, who worked most heroically, and was 
personally instrumental in saving many lives. 

The Church Society was established about seven 
years ago, and Father Dufresne had been the only 
Frayer The parish included all the French Catho- 
ics of the city, whose number is estimated at from 
2,000 to 2,500 persons. The church was erected in 
1870, and its dimensions were about 100 feet by 60, 
two stories, built entirely of pine, with galleries on 
the sides and north end about 25 feet wide. There 
were two doors in the north end, and a vestibule, 
from which two doors opened into the body of the 
church. The galleries opened into the vestibule. 
At the rear end was another door by which a few 
persons escaped. Immediately upon the breaking 
out of the flames, all the occupants of the galleries 
rushed to the east door where, en masse, they 
fell upon one another and choked up the doorways 
with their bodies piled in all ways, seven or eight 
feet deen. and here most of the lives were lost. 
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The fire department were early on the ground, 
and, besides battling the flames, rendered gal- 
lant service in rescuing lives. On the arrival 
of the firemen the scene was terrific and 
appalling.. Wedged tight and immovable in the 
doorways wasa dense mass of humanity from six to 
eight feet in height, none of them able to stand up- 
right from the terrible pressure of the crowd be- 
hind, while upon and over them a sheet of fire 
rolled like a wave, streaming far out into the open 
air. Chief-Engineer Mullin and John Lynch, a 
brave fireman, rushed into the flames and began 
pulling out the bodies. The heat was so intense 
that the heroic rescuers were soon scorched and 
their clothing ignited. A well-directed hydrant 
stream from the Mount Holyoke hose struck the 
brave men, and undoubtedly saved them from be- 
ing burned alive. 4 

The first persons drawn out were burning, but 
they passed direcily through the stream of water, 
and the flames which were devouring them were 
extinguished. Some of the poor creatures fell 
fainting on the long flight of wooden steps leading 
down to the street, and a few were able to walk, 
though with considerable effort. The fire depart- 
ment worked with such energy and will, that when 
the fire was extinguished the charred wooden walls 
of the structure were standing, and were pulled 
down by the hook-and-ladder men in order that a 
search for the bodies might be made. Only a very 
few moments comparatively elapsed after the 
water struck the building before the fire was out, 
but the destruction of life during that brief period 
of time was terrible. Some sprang from the gallery 
windows and were seriously injured, and one per- 
son appeared at a window completely wrapt in 
flames, and after tottering there an instant fell to 
the ground dead and unrecognizable. Hundreds of 
men went to work as soon as the opportunity 
offered to search for the bodies, and a force of 
police was organized to keep back the large crowd 
which had gathered. 

The bodies were conveyed to the basement, of 
the Park Street School-house, with the exception 
of a number that were identified by friends and 
carried to their homes. Those at the school-house 
were arranged in rows upon the floor, and over 
each was spread a white sheet. A large number of 
articles of clothing were also collected. Some of 
the scenes at the school-house, where distressed 
people gathered to search for missing friends and 
telatives, were very sad and pathetic. The bodies 
were so disfigured and blackened by smoke that 
they were not easily recognized, and the search 
among them wa; marked by the cries and groans 
and shrieks of the friends who discovered in the 
charred remains the lineaments of those they loved. 
Some were compelled to go away without having 
decided wheth r the bodies of their relatives were 
foun... 








THE BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 


At the Massachusetts general hospital is about 
to be incorporated and to become one of the 
permanent charities of the city. It has now been 
in operation for fifteen months, and has under in- 
struction seventeen pupils, who, with the superin- 
tendent, Miss Richards, and two or three head 
nurses, how manage four wards at the hospital in 
Allen Street. Tue nurses are supported in part by 
the hospital,-where they learn their art, and in part 
by subscriptions, the net cost of the school being 
now about $500 a month, or $6,000 a year. Mr. 
Martin Brimmer_ is pre of the directors, and 
Dr. Le Baron Russell treasurer, while the managers 
are some of the most benevolent and sensible ladies 
and physicians in Boston. They have converted 
the hospital authorities, who were at first a little 
doubt ul, to a belief in the utility of such a school, 
and a new ward has recently been added to their 
department in the hospital. Miss Richards, the 
superintendent, was trained at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital School in New York, and proves to be ver 
skillful—so that all intention of pecs an Englis 
nurse at the head of the schoo] will probably be 
given up. It may still be found expedient to send 
one or two American nurses to be “ finished ” in 
Miss Nightingale’s London school, when a vacancy 
occurs there. 

We hear trom New Haven also that the training- 
school for nurses there is flourishing, with nine 
pupils, and under good instruction from some of 
the Yale College mira eg who give lectures. The 
women’s hospital at Philadelphia, too, is spoken of 
as one of the best places in th’s country for the 
practical training of nurses. / ne have yet been 
gradua‘ed from the Bostor hool, but diplomas 
will be given in Noverr’ r December of this 
year. It is a pity that li. 1 old lady—Mrs. Vose 
—who has le(t nearly half a .aillion dollars for char- 
itable uses, did not know about the Boston training 
school and endow it with twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, The Infant Asylum at Brookline is getting 
ready for a new building, to be paid for out of the 
gift of Mr. Lyman, last year, we suppose. This, too, 
is one of Massachusetts’ most commendable chari- 
ties, which: Mrs. Vose overlooked. Possibly her ex- 
ecutors may remedy the omission when they come 
to divide the residue of her estate—which is all to 
be enjoyed, for the present, by her only child, a 
middle-aged married lady with no chiidren. 








WEDDING CEREMONIES ON THE ALPS, 


HERE are still many of the old customs remain- 

ing, of which one of the most peculiar is the 
wedding, which has some of the features of those 
in the northern part ot Germany. An orator is the 
bearer of invitations, who is often the village 
schoolinaster. He makes a formal speech before 
every house, which all the people ran to hear. On 
the morning of the wedding he accompanies the 
bridegroom and groomsman to the house of the 
bride, where they breakfast together, after which 
he makes a speech to the father and mother, re- 
counting to them all the noble qualities of the 
bridegroom, and beseeching them to give their 
daughter willingly away, as he is sure a lon 
life of happiness is in store for her. A riva 
cretor then “ takes the work,’’ and presents the 
dark side of the picture, all the varied and nume- 
rous difficulties of the new position, and the many 
virtuous qualities of the bride. After this parlia- 
mentary discussion the |.ride departs together with 
her betrothed, and then they proceed to the church, 
amidst the prayers and tears and good wishes of 
the relatives and the assembled lookers-on, and, in 
order to now | up the general flow of spirits, mu 
sicians cheer her way with song. - 


A HINT FOR MOTHERS. 


HE new-born English aristocrat receives, as soon 
as born, a little bed with a hard mattress, 


From its earliest age it is taken, warmly wrapped, Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


into the fresh air. After the first year, its meals are 
reduced to three, and this rule is so unchangeable 





air and then sleeps. The whole afternoon is passed 
outside. From earliest childhood, the children of 
the aristocracy have the extremities clothed in the 
warmest manner. Never are English children in- 
trusted to the care of a young nursery-maid, but to 
an elderly, experienced person, under whose direc- 
tion they constantly are. 

As soon as the young girl goes to school the car- 
riage of the head and shoulders becomes an object 
of attention, and under no circumstances is she per- 
mitted to, sit otherwise than upright. ‘‘ My child 
grows but once,” says an Engiish mother, ‘‘ and, 
therefore, nothing is so important as her physical 
development.” Everything else can be acquired. 
late. An English child rises at seven, breakfasts 
at eight, dines at one, sups at seven, and at nine 
goes to bed. Until twelve years of age, it passes 
the greater part of the day in the open air, with 
only about four hours’ mental work. An English 
maiden at eighteen is fresh and blooming as a rose, 
with light step and eyes beaming with pleasure 
and life. 

Of course, the life of gay society undermines to 
some extent what the early training has accom- 
plished ; but the sensible physical education of the 
first years leaves permanent effects, and the Eng- 
lish woman remains equal to the duties of life and 
the requirements of wife and mother. If she does 
not continue perfectly weil, she retains enough 
health to be very beautiful. 

One sees in Great Britain ladies of sixty with com- 
plexions fairer than those of our young maidens, 
and whose hair, though silvered, is yet abundant 
and handsome. 








PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 


THE system being put under. the influence of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few weeks, 
the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft and velvety, 
and being illuminated with the glow of perfect 
health from within, true beauty stands forth in all 
its glory. The effects of all medicines which ope- 
rate upon the system through the medium of the 
blood are necessarily somewhat slow, no matter 
how good the remedy employed. While one to 
three bottles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, 
eruptions, yellow spots, comedones, or ‘‘ grubs,’’ a 
dozen may possibly be required to cure some cases 
where the system is rotten with scrofulous or viru- 
lent blood poisons. The cure of all diseases, how- 
ever, from the common pimple to the worst scrofula, 
is, with the use of this most potent agent, only a 
matter of time. Sold by dealers in medicines. 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS. CURED. 

CLaveRAcK, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: I am sixty years of age, and hive 
been afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst form 
for a great many years, until, accidentally, I saw 
one of your books, which described my case ex- 
actly. bought your Golden Medical meee. 
and took two bottles and a half, and was entirely 
cured. From my shoulders to my hands I was en- 
tirely covered with eruptions, also on face and 
body. I was likewise afflicted with Rheumatism, so 
that I walked with great difficulty, and that is en- 
tirely cured. May God ag ® ny a long life to re- 
main a blessing to mankind. With untold gratitude, 
Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMS. 








Every LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
opportunity to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s Journat the 
design of some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, “ Frank Lesuie’s Lapy’s JournaL Cor 
Paper PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


THe managers of the Old Colony Railroad and 
Fall River Line of palace steamers tendered a large 
wy of gentlemen representing the press of New 

ork city, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Philadelphia 
the courtesy of a trip to Boston and return. ith 
his usual generosity, Mr. George L. Connor, the 
general passenger agent, included the wives of the 
gentlemen, and a goodly company embarked on 
the Bristol on Wednesday alternoon, May 26th. 
The weather was most delightful, and the ex- 
cursionists enjoyed with the heartiest zest the lib- 
eral attentions of the hosts. At about daylight on 
Thursday the Bristol reached Fall River. A most 
toothsome breakfast was provided on the boat, and, 
after the tables were cleared, the party was ush- 
ered into a special train of cars, and Boston was 
reached at 10 o’clock. Returning to the depot at 5 
o’clock, the train was taken to Fall River, and at 8 
o’clock the Bristol steamed off on the homeward 
trip. At the conclusion of dinner, the general 
management, and Mr. Connor, Commander Simmons 
and Colonel! Borden were highly complimented in 
speeches and resolutions for their labors in behalf 
of the traveling public, and their uniform courtesy 
in executing them. The trip was an unusually de- 
lightful one, no attention being spared by those 
having it in charge. 


WE refer with pleasure to the advertisements of 
the Greenbrook and Paterson City Nurseries, Pat- 
erson, N. J., which appear in another column of 
this paper. Such fine selections of beautilul 
flowers are rarely offered to. the public at such 
reasonable rates. Any family. can now decorate 
their garden, small as it may be, at.a trifling outlay, 
and receive so much pleasure inreturn. ‘To each 





plant is sent—more in proportion to the amount 
ordered. ‘Those of our readers who are admirers 
of the beautiful should not neglect this opportunity. 
They have a very fine selection of standard roses— 
in tact, every variety of plants, seeds, etc. 





Hearing Restored. Great invention. Book 
free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 

[Side Entrance. ] 

Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 

SINGER’s PATENT GRAVEL PAPER, for Sale by all Druggists 

and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


All the Advancement in Science, Art and 
civilization has not prevented children from kicking 
holes through the toes of their shoes. Only SILVER 
TIPS prevent this. Try them. 

Lost! The Name of the Person who did 
not like CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes. 
Any one-finding such a person will be liberally rewarded 
by buying a pair and trying them. 


Fine Fame is not circumscribed within local limits. 
Whatever attains real celebrity, reaches it alone through 
universal influences. Sapo.io may be taken in illustra- 
tion of the proposition. Sold everywhere, it has become 
a staple of both foreign and domestic marts. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ— 
The acknowledged instructor—has attained a remarkable 
popularity from its inherent merit. Teachers every- 
where are using and recommending the work. Sent by 
mail for $2.50, by book and music stores. LkKE & 
WALKER, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Cats never Sing all night on roofs covered with 
Glines’ Slate Paint. his article stops all leaks, saves 
re-shingling, is practically fire-proof and extremely 
cheap. The N. Y. State Roorine Co. make roofs water- 
tight or charge nothing. 100 page book free; send for 
it. Their offices are Boston, Philadelphia, and 8 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


Magic. Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


F. J. Nash removed to 781 Broadway, New York, 
opposite A. T. Stewart’s, manufacturer of SoLtip GoLp 
JEWELRY of every description. The stock is large, 
very choice, and is offered at retail at trade prices to 
keep our workmen going. Ladies’ and gents’ gold watches 
of the best makers, and chains of the best styles, at 
extremely low rates. Bills under $15, P. O. order in ad- 
vance; over $15, C.0.D., privilege to examine. Cata- 
logues free, 

Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from a small 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm have a prominent banking office, at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine.—This 
is the only standard sewing-machine really silent and 
light-running. It makes a secure seam—the best, if 
properly sewn—is easiest to learn—is perfectly safe for 
even delicate ladies, and for families and many manu- 
facturers has no rival. The Company are cautioning the 
public against buying SPURIOUS NEEDLES—the genu- 
ine needle is stamped, ‘‘ Pat. Mar. 19, 1865’; also against 
unprincipled dealers who japan worn-out MACHINES 
and palm them off as ‘‘nearly new.’’ The main office 
of the Company is at 658 Broadway, New York, with 
branches in leading cities. 

Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Pao.i’s 
ELectro-Vottaic CHAIN Bett, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus. 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not*try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials address, Paott Bett Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 


Youthful Beauty. 

A clear skin and a bright complexion has acharm for 
all. How to obtain it and how to keep it is a secret 
worth knowing, and one long wished for by the fair sex. 
A delightful toilet preparation known as Geo. W. Laird’s 
‘Bloom of Youth” will most effectually produce the 
above result. Warranted to be entirely free from any 
material detrimental or injurious to health. Sold at al) 
druggists’.’’ 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


AND TAN ask your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


SE) Perry’s Improved Comedone 
yy) «nd Pimple Remedy—the Great 
m Skin Medicine, or consult Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond Street, 
New York, 


perannum to all. Particulars free. A. P. 
MORGAN & SONS, Stationers, Phila., Pa. 





$1,00 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 


10 CT For Ten Cents we will send a beautiful 
« book of 160 choice selections from the 

poetical works of Byron, Moore and Burns ; also fifty 

select popular songs, and other writings. 

DESMOND & CO. 














purchaser a very pretty chromo of a flower or 


915 Race St., Philadelphia. 





IC . 7 acon OF le F OST, 
Murniture of Swewrw Shegeripmtion, 
Patent Bureau and Wardrobe Pedsteads $25.00 and Upwards. 


Furniture repaired, varnished and reupholstered, Steam boats, Hotels and Public Buildings 
furnished at the shortest notice. All Goods purchased of my bouse guaranteed as represented. 


No. 112 FOURTH AVE., Bet. 10th & 12th Sts.. Nev York 





E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus re 


Also in London, England 


HARRIS’S “P.P.” LI 


purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 
and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. 
Liquors should be used, either for medicinal or convivial purposes. The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 
Rectifying House, 641 Hudson St., N. Y. 


QUORS. 


ndered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acids and al! Im- 


© traveler should be without a flask! No other 


3 and Paris, France. 








After breakiastitremaine several hours in the open | LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 








NOVELTIES 


PARASOLS, 
SUN & RAIN UMBRELLAS 


AT LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—LACE COVERS mounted in every style. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Hosiery, Underwear, Furnishing Goods, 
Neck-Wear, Gloves, e:c., etc., 


Ladies, Gentlemen and Youths. 


At low prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 








Fancy and Staple 
Mourning Dress Goods 


IRON GRENADINES 
50 CENTS PER YARD AND UPWARDS. 
Greatly below usual prices. 
Extra grades in PLAIN BROCADE, 
VELVET STRIPE and BEADED SILK GRENADINES, 
At correspondingly low prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


A Hamous 
VITALIZING 


TONIC 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
wor 
WINCHESTER’S 


MYPOPROS PALIT 


This famous VITALIZING ELIXIR will give you strength 
and appetite, It will BUILD UP, INVIGORATE and 
VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Physical Systems, im- 
parting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, asd Neryous Force 
and Energy, and make you feel like a new being. For 








Delicate Ladies and Children, it is exeallen ‘or CUN - 
SUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, K L ‘ LL 
CHES! and THROAT ATF RORONS, it is the grandest 
and best Remedy known. » 


Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GILES’ 
LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 
this remedy has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 
‘As a standard remedy in every family, I pronounce 
Gites’ Liniment IopIDE oF AMMONIA the most valuable 
and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank.”’ 
Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 


MONTHLY LOTTERY. 


$50,000 for $1. 6 tickets for $5. For full particulars, 
Address, J. M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming, 


j new edition ) 
56 pages il- 
lustrated--Mo- 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Benefactor.” 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN 
WIRE, Ero. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 

work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
7x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, etc., $5. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab. 1847. 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World. 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 

This book has merit, and is selling every where. 
45,000 Copies have been Sold! 
The now edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 
our agents, who will keep a full supply. 

Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and continue the canvass for this 


50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
This Season! 
Address, for terms, territory and outfit, 


United States Publishing Co. 






























Address, Hi. E'. K 
Eh Be EG Wall Street, New York 


18 Umiversity Place, New York. 
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The Eraveler’s Guide. 
’s Hote 


arnum 
20rn STREET axp BROADW tel, N. Y. 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis), 
Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


Sturtevant House, 
1186 Broapway, 28th & 29th Streets, New York. 
American Plan. Board, $4.00 per day. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Proprietors. 


ibemarle Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty- fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 

HENRY HAGAMAN, 
THE 0. iH aAG AMAN, 








a 


rt Proprietors. 











Brevoort House 
FIFTH AVENUE, near Washington Square, New York. 
A quiet Hotel, with a Restaurant of peculiar excel- 


lence: its patrons are of the best families of this country 
and Europe. 
Cc. C. WAITE, CLARK & WAITF, 


Resident Partner. 


Belmont Hotel. 
European Plan. Fulton through to Ann St., 
way. Rooms, 50 cents and upwards. 
Meals at low prices. Open all night. 


Gilsey Siouse, 
COR. BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘€On the European Plan.” 
J. H. i. BRESLIN, Proprietor. 


Irving Efouse, 
(European Plan.) 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, 
AT 
AND SPRIN STREETS. 


Hoffman se 
AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Broapway, Fireru AVENUE and Mapison Square, N. Y. 
Cc. iH. READ, READ, Proprietor. _ 


“The “Tourist’s Guide. 


EO 


Round Hill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 


SARATOGA ‘SPRINGS, 
Grand Union Hotel 


Will open June Ist for the reception of guests. 
J. H. BRESLIN & CO., Proprietors. 


Proprietors. 





near Broad- 
New family rooms. 
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Ma de 
Practically ' Milusteaied ¢ * 81 Nassau Street. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 








SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 
CENTEN NIAL 50 Cents. Sig agg Playing Cards 
$1.00 per Pack. GEO. P. WIL- 

REVOLVER frans.'3s & 40 Reade Street. 





SHARES IN WALL 


$10, $50, $100 Street often lead to 


fortune? Send for? a copy of the Wall Street Review and 
Pamphlet, showing the various methods of operating in 
stocks. J. HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 72 
Broadway, N. Y. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


"All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 





Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 


A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Engravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘‘ FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 

Agents should secure this work at once. 
Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 





6 PS¥cHoMaNoy, OR SOUL. CHARMING.” How 
tect either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
all tons rson they choose, instantly. This art 
r an sola e by mail, for 25 cents; together vn 
ladies ete Guide, 


les, ote. mn a ey? tian an Oracle, Dreams, Hi Hints 
WILLIAM. & ‘06, ublishers, Philadelphia. 


Py EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE; or, 77 
Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 

vod ga Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
rhe 8, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c. ; Com- 
plete Fortune- Teller and Dream Book, l5c. ; Magic Trick 
mts 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 1éc. ; Courtship and 
Gheninee, Ibe. ; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
rer 506, ; Jolly ker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
} prs | Cuts, 150. ; How to Behave, 15c. Inclose money, 

id address, J. C. Jexmisox, Box 5374, P. 0., New York. 


Now Ready; 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Author of “ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” ‘‘ Jack 
Harkaway at Sea,” Etc., Ete. 
olume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Sacer be Price, only 30 cents. 
Re A y will want this story in this compact, handy 
Potage or sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


500n. 
Frank Leslie, 


637 Pearl Street, New York. 








A neat y. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING IN THEIR BEAUTIFUL NEW SHOW ROOMS OVER THE STORE, A VERY ELEGANT 
assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP HATS AND BONNETS, 


Trimmed in the most artistic and latest style. 


Misses’, 
In GREAT VARIETY. 


Children’s «& Infants’ Trimmed Etats 


Magnificent and unequaled stock of 


STRAW Goons: 


Now opening, 30 cases NEW CHIP HATS—the very latest novelties in Black, White, Brown, and Tan Drab, 


in all the new Parisian shades. 


Special Novelties in 


LADIES’ Tis, 
The Largest Retail Assortment in the City. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN RIESBONsS. 
SASH RIBBONS, 7, 8 and 9 inch, in all the new shades. 


Flowers, Feathers, 


W7reaths, Montures, 


Garlands, 


In great variety. 


LACE DEPART 


‘Tr’. 
Large assortment of new and exquisite designs in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, etc. 


Er 


prices. 
Misses’, 


=m at all prices. Bim broideries-—ére: variety of patterns, at very low 
Ria Glowes—Choice assortment of Kids and all the new Spring shades. 
Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, 


In all the Latest Designs. 





O'NEILL'S, 327 and 349 Sixth Avenue and 103 West Twentieth Street. 





Ocean Steamships. 





WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUERRSTOWE AND LINEEFOOU CARRYING 
THE UD Pren STATES 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED ste. AMSHIPS, 


Sailin ng from New York on my TURDAYS, from Liv erpool 


on TE A yada calling at € peat Harbor each way. 
GERMANIC - - - SATURDAY, June 5, at 4 P. M. 
RDRIATIO cere ee BATURDAY, June 12, at noon 
CELTIC - - - - - SATURDAY, June 19, at3 P.M. 
REPUBLIC - - - - SA TURDAY, Zune 26, 10:30 A.M. 


From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are wy , ey a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

ates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 

gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection o' plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
“ ACAPULCO,” “COLON” and ‘* HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Centrai American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaizo, etc. 

The Company’s splendid Stea:ners leave an Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month. 

- Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canul Street, 
North River, New York. 

H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 


Educational. 


FF F B LE Minded Youth. } 
et at ae Mass. 
- BROWN, M.D., Sup’t. 
OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 aan February Ist to 


July 4th, 18/5. Great reductions; send for refer- 
HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





One hundred pounds 








Privat ate 
Institu- 











Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 


you ever saw, and ten different samples, 
with your name beautifully printed on 
them‘all, sent to any address, by return 
mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list and sam- 
ples of 60 different designs for printing sent 
with each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


ence. 
Jmitation Gold 1d Watches and 
nd $% ca 
Chain "2 ved o3 S match. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.0.D. by Express, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 


Al 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Is « sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms. It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known tofailinasinglecase., Inclose stam vd 
circular giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr. 
RICHMOND, Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 
No. 524, 


Ready MONDAY, 














May 3ist. 


PARSON HAVELOCK’S TOWER, 
By Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 


A Weird, Fascinating Tale. 


CORNELIE’S WEDDING-GIFT, 
By E. S. Kenneth. 


THE CANON TRAGEDY, 
By Clara E. Dolliver. 


TOO OBEDIENT BY HALF, 


An amusing story, 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 
Threnos, a story of adventure; A Call to Dinner; All 
about the Man in the Moon; The Church of St. Panta- 
jeon; St. John’s Day in Mecklenburg; Assam Tea Mak- 
ing; Power of Growing Vegetation; The Franciscan and 
the Indian; Brown’s Big Bonanza, a Comic Scene, ete. 


Price, 10 cents. Subscription, $4 a year. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pear] Street, New York. 


) 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY SHOPPING AT 


BLOOMS’, 


Popular East Side Establishment. 


Small expenses, long experienced and most competent 
buyers, enable us to sell goods lower than any other 
house in the city. Examine our Lace Stock and made- 
up Lace Goops, EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY, Dress TRIM- 
MINGS, SILKS, VELVETS, Kip GLoves, Hostery, UNDER- 
WEAR, CorSETS, LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, PERFUMES, 
Fancy Soaps and Notions, etc. 

Compare our Prices before purchasing elsewhere, and 
you will be more than convinced that first-class and reli- 
able goods can be bought at most moderate prices at 


BLOOMS’, 338 & 340 BOWERY, 


Between Bond and Great Jones Streets, one block east 
of Broadway. 
Price Lists, Catalogues and Samples sent free of 
Charge. 
Goods sent, C.0.D., to all parts of the Country. 


3d, 4th, Lexington & Madison Ave, Cars pass the door. 





WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 


The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
Yacht. 

It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 

Address, 





ees 
(all 
Cc. S. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 

16 Murray Street, N.Y. 


Please state that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





ADIES can make $5 a day in their own City or Town. 
Address, ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
A CURE GUARANTEED. 
SKIN | For treatment send $1.00 to DR. 
VAN DYKE, 1321 GREEN STREET, 
DISEASES. (pHi A., PA., or call in person. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branco Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of "Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to ''roy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 











DR. S. B.COLLINS’S 


LESS, PERMANEN 

M... me in 1868, The first pots Rane ever oll 
and the last hope ofthe Opium-Eater. 

Dr. Collins’s Liquor Antidote destroys entirely the de- 
Send fo , SHEERIAKI, 1 100 

e or a quarterly m x5 0) ages. 

Address, DR, 5B c OLLI vf . 

Pa a a _ 


THE “ INDISPENSABLE ” 
SELF-FASTENING DRESS-ELEVATOR, 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walking, 
and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
American Institute, 1873 & ’74. It is the cheapest 
and best. Price 25c.to any address. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp. Address, INDISPENSABLE, 89 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Six Tuscarora...... $12 
Six Wamsutta...... $14 
Six York Mills...... $15 
Six Utica(Nonpareil)$16 
TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts. THREE-PLY. 
WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX- 
PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receipt 
of Post Office Order for the amount. Write for circulars 
and forms of measurement. REED’S ‘‘ PREMIER’ 
SHIRT MANUFACTORY, No. 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 











CENTS—1 PACK OF MAGIC TRICK CARDS for 
performing wonderful tricks. THE MATRIMONIAL 
PROGRAMME with 14 tableau pictures. One PACK 
TRANSPARENT VISITING CARDS. THE MAGIC BIRD 
for imitating birds, beasts, etc.; lots of fun. THE 
VANISHING CARTE DE VISITE, and Prof. Raymond’s 
celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above six arti- 
cles sent free on receipt of only 25 cents. 
Address, W. L. CRAWFORD, 
Box 3676, New York City. 


BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free, Write B, Fox & Co. 301 Canal st. N.Y. city. 








Agents Wanted. 


Salary c or or commission. ‘Address, 
Agents Wanted Cowan & Co., Eighth St., N.Y. 
$lUe = 25 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
“Li. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 
$200 a month to agents waapwher. Address, 
EXCELSIOR MANF’G Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
$60: 90 a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
0 staple as flour. Samples free. C. M. Lin- 
INGioN & Bro., 490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago. 


FREE circulars of our new Chromos and twenty 
other saleable novelties for ae Sample, 


10c. ROE & SIMPSON, 105 John Street, 























i0 A day. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
Largest Stationery Package in the World mailed 
for | l5c¢ ts. G. L. Fen TON & Co. 119 Nassau St., 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality, Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


‘“ OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 

ART This little work will enable any one to 
make a living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for circular. 
NEW YORK BOOK CONCE RN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


B57 60 AGENTS’ PROFITS PER WEEK. 
e . Will prove it or forfeit $500. New arti- 
cles just patented. Samples sent free to all. Address, 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 GENTS, READ THIs.—We will} pay Agents a 
regular ‘monthly salary, or allow a large commis- 
sion, tosell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR JEWELRY. 
=z Nothing in the world equals it. Address, 
SHERMAN &  CO., Cere resco, Michigan. 




















Agents.for the best-selling Prize 
Packages in the world.. It con- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 enve- 


lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Cir- 
culars free. - BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, A 


1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, men and 
women, a to sell CE NTENNIAL GAZETTEER OF 
THE U. S. Shows grand results of 100 YEARS’ vRO- 
A whole Library. Boston Globe.—Not a lax- 
ury, ‘but anccessity. Inter-ocean.—Best Selling Book 
Published—Good Pay. Want Gen. Agt. in every city of 
10,000. Address, J. C. MeCURDY & cO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


One Agent made $15 in three hours... ENTIRELY 
NEW. Nothing like it being sold. LARGE PROFITS. 
The best selling article ever offered to Male and 
Female Agents. Address, HOOD & JOSEPH, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 















a 451 Brea awl 
“to N EW-Y ORK * 


_ Catalogue mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


$50 $100 $500 $1000 


Invested in Stock Privileges in Wail Street, 
Leads to many thousands of dollars profit. Compre- 
hensive explanatory circulars, containing detailed state- 
ments and quotation prices of all stocks dealt in at the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Mailed free to those desiring to speculate. Address, 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12 Watt St., N. Y. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
>TONE fur Roaps and for Concrete, etc, 
Address, BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


~ 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 

fe) It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 

Send 35 cents for Sample. Mailed 

tl free with full particulars of fast-selling 


Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
qh c APE WELL, Cheshire, Conn. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTIVG MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


aay Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


ong Mnf) Valuable for the Ladies. Send 


SOMETHIN one. for particulars to MADAME 


DAVOURST, Providence, 
Now Ready, at all News Depots, 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


FOR JULY, 1875, 


Price only 15 cents. 
64 Pages, 24 | llustrations. 























Dick Lightheart am-ng the Redmen 
Jack Harkaway cmong the Brigands, 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


The real Jack HaRKaway. 


JOE, THE CALL BOY; 


A STORY OF THEATRE AND CIRCUS, 


Short Stories, Amusements, 
Games, Anecdotes, Fun. 


Buy it aad be comsinses that it is the cheapest and 
best reading. - 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 





_NEWSPAPER, 


[Joxz 12, 1875, 














JOHN GOSNELL & Co's 


“oaTL- [eg 


H1331 ONY 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
Premature Decay, 


‘sseue} 





The most delicious and elinastons dentifrice 

own 
* It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth. 

Indorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
EKaurope and used by all the Courts thereof. 

Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


[eas S 
NITES CHINA 












OAGULINE 






OF THE BEST CEMENTS 
& BROKEN GLASS » VITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 
& IS ONE JEL SEL FURI ¢ ES. 








A ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. For further par- 

ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


BONA FIDE! 


96,000 
Estey Organs 


TO-DAY 
Sing their own Praises. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO... 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








Lowest Priced and BEST, 


Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


$ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger wor 

BusinessMen dotheir printing ann 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
Nave great fun and make money fast 

at printing. Send twostamps for full 
Raf sotalogve RELSEY 4 00 type etc to the Mfrs 


0., Laarereey Conn, 











~s 


OBB BPR BBB BDL DDL LL OE 
ats large, independent, honest and fearless 
ith mark: 








C' of a club of 
ve. Full of 
\y ral in- 


ation of 

“ane PACH : 
ease pe. 
The DAILY 


CHRONIciE $ Bre 7W0ayear postpaid 
CHAS. de YOUNG & CO, San Francisco. 


Spectmen Copies sent FREE. Send for one. 
nN i ed 





THE 


Vee NCK 
), PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE. 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 












1 Prize OF ...0...c0cvereceseresecescooes $100,000 

1 Prize Of ......cccccesccccccccessscvers 25,000 

1 Prize Of .....00200:- 5,000 
111 Prizes, $500 each os 55,500 
+e a Pee PEE ‘3 50,000 

2 Prizes, $10,000 each.. ve 20,000 
10 Prizes, 1,000 each.. ss 10,000 
715 Prizes, OO COR i85.00005.00800F: 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall os Rear Basement, 
. O. Box 4685, New York. 








‘* Your true fisherman is ever an honest man. 


Vis Wr 





%—IZAAK WALTON. 


“Piper” Heidsieck Champagne, : 


A “RESPECTABLE * BOSTON -DEFAULTER GOES FISHING, AND GETS CAUGHT. 





Boston. 








- Martell Brandy.—Buy 

from well-known and respectable 
alers only. 
feiters are being prosecuted by the 
sole agents, Renauld, 
cois & Co., 23 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Numerous counter- 


Fran- 





UBY & BPEARL 


SurfaceBurning MW. Self Feeding” 
\ 


FURNACES. 
FULLER, WARREN & GO., 


255, 257 & as 9 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 236 Water Street, New York. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 58 and 60 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 80 River Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

a Send for Illustrated | Catalogue. , “ea 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 

$510,000 CASH distributed every 15 days. 

Capit :1 Prize, $100,000. 

Tickets for sale. Prizes cashed. Circulars free 

P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 


30 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1 
L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Phila 
TAMMERING Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
description, etc., address, Surpson & Co. , Box 5076, N v.¥. 














Johnson’s Knife Scissors 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS! 





This article combines a perfect Scissors and a perfect 
Knife in one, and either can be used independently of the 
other, without the htest interference. For the pocket 
it is unequaled, the Knife or the Scissors bein Be oquer 
available when required. For ladies’ use it will be foun 
still more indispensable, it being declared by those who 
have tried it, unrivaled for the various purposes to which 
each article may be applied. It is the best ripper of seams 
or cloth ever made, on account of the length of handle. It 
is ; ay good for nail-cutting, pencil-sharpening, blot- 
oter-opening. buttonhole-cutting, and all other 
uses for which a Kni' e or Scissors may be wanted. No 
lady’s work-basket or gentleman’s traveling-case can be 
complete without it. 
The Knife Scissors 
Is fully warranted, while the price is not increased over 
scissors of corresponding excellence. Samples will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on the receipt of the price, $1 per 
pair. Orders to be sent to 
JOHNSON KNIFE SCISSORS COMPANY, 


No. 59 Barclay St. (over Grocers’ Bank), N.Y. 


THE 


INDSOR 
AGON 


By J. B. BREWSTER & C@Q., of 25th Street. 
THE BEST ROAD-WAGON IN AMERICA. 









INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. Drown & Co.’s 


UMBRELLAS 


Philadelphia and New York. 
The qualities marked with their name are confi- 
dently recommended. 















Full particulars how to repair old ones, 
Save re-shingling, prevent Chon and P 
Stop Leaks, effectually and Cheaply,’ 
in rools of aii kinds. Send postal card to 
**Box 1761, N. Y.,” giving your address. 
and receive Book (100 pages) free, with 

simple directions how to lay new roofs, 
DO YOUR OWN PAINTING 
“nd save ee Write at onee, 

e Roofin 


N.Y. Sila Co. 
Boston, Pinnacoite. and 8 Cedar 8t.,N. at. .N.Y 


Extra Lilium Auratum, 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


GOLDEN-BANDED 





LILY OF JAPAN, 


BY MAIL AT 45 CTS. EACH; $4.50 PER DOZEN. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PHNsS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


MICROSCOPES — Pra f2® 2, $50, 


scientific investigation 
and home amusement ; Magnify ing Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds, Price List ‘free. McAL- 


LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WART’S 











SLATER MARBLE MANTELS 





£20 & 222 WEST 23! ELE 





SPEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N.Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 










gL ar Pre ELT eee ee $100,000 
1 Prize OF. ..55..0000. . £0,000 
1 Prize of.......... ‘ 25,000 
2 ee as = i. 
2 Prizes éach of $5,000... oe 10, 
10 Prizes each of $1,000.. un 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to........... 245,000 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 


Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Goy- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 

beyond com we Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Bat Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The clihate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific R ailway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Sendto BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 








Seed Novelties, 


NEW ROSES, NEW FLOWERS, ETC. 


will be found in the American Amateur Collections, 
which are largely composed of the Newest, Rarest and 
Choicest Premium -Awarded Novelties of Europe. See 
our Special List of same, which includes some choice 
Mailed free to all applicants. 
THE GREENBROOK & PATER SON CITY NURSERIES 
Box 837, Paterson, N. J. 


Address, 








$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE & CHEAP, 


SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


Manufac 


CHAPMAN & CO,, 
Send for Catalogue. 


TABLE 


tured by 
Madison, Ind. 





sé . 
CATALOGL us 


S 
NO 


-” Free to all, 
hire, Conn. 





Fin 


THE ne mated & PATERSON CITY NURSERI 
ive to purchasers of their 
HROMOS of ROSES, FLOWERS, PLANTS, etc. Samples 

sent free, with our list of Choice New Collections and 

Rare Novelties, on receipt of stamp for postage. Our 

Descriptive Catalogue mailed free to all applicants. P. O. 

address, Box 837, Paterso 


n, N. J. 


plants ELEGANT ALBUM 








COUPONS DISCOUNTED, 
Stock and Bond Scrip Wanted, 
By C. C. MUNROE, 1 Broad Street. 


<> 
oe 











Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 





2UC G 


ISTS 


AR 


iN " 
ALP 


AND 





OAP 


GROCERS 








66 M SEGAR PIPE” , ) a perfect-looking Segar, 
Chromos and NEW Novelties, Large 
Profits. SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


slain “Sec” ‘jn : 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent. 
65 Broap St., New York. 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Apache 
Country, 


A Companion Story to ‘Lone Wolf,” by the same 
popular author, 


LIEUTENANT JAYNE, 


The best, most graphic, most exciting Indian-story 
writer of the day, will begin in 


Frank ‘Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


No. 452, 
WHICH WILL APPEAR 
Tucsday, June Sth, 


With a most attractive Chromo. 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 


? By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


The real author of the “Jack Hargaway” stories; 
AND 


THE BOY GUNNER; 


oR, 
The Pirates of the Gold Coast 
By ROGER STARBUCK, 
Are also continued, 
Making the THREE BEST BOYS’ STORIES 
to be found ! 





Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York 





TWO NEW sTORITES 


For Sale at 


IN FRANK 


all New s 


LESLIE’S 
FOR JULY, NOW READY. 
I Dick Lightheart Among the Red-Skins, by Bracebridge Hemyng, Esq. II. Joe, The Qall-Boy. A Story of Cirous and Theatre. 


Depots. 





rr 


<“BOYS OF AMERICA”, 


ice. 


Fifteen Cents: 
















